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AN EPOCH-MAKING ROYAL TOUR 


The present may well be described by future 
historians as the age of momentous happenings. 
Two earth-shaking wars have been followed by a 
“cold war’ of indefinite duration, and these have 
now been emphasised by the horrifying possibili- 
ties of the atom and hydrogen bombs. In fact, 
the second Elizabethan Age appears to have open- 
ed amid a clamour of destructive forces’ un- 
equalled in the past and which it is hard to con- 
ceive of as being paralleled in the future. 


To dwell on the destructive possibilities of 
the age, however, can only tend to distort the 
picture. For a true perspective, other aspects 
must also be taken into consideration, and among 
these the world-encircling Royal Tour easily takes 
first place, offsetting scenes of violence with the 
poise and graciousness of its principal figure and 
with the implications conveyed of peace and unity 
in a troubled world. Undoubtedly the Royal Tour 


forms one of the most unique features of the 
age. 


Queen Elizabeth II through her mingling of 
simplicity and royal dignity has shown herself to 
be indeed the queen of each individual nation in 
“he Commonwealth; and in return she has been 
_,.reeted wherever she has gone by such an out- 


pouring of love and loyalty as has astonished 
those who considered that the British Common- 
wealth could not hold together. They little 
realised that the Crown is the keystone in the 
arch of unity and that the wearer of it demands 
the understanding support of all the component 
parts of that arch. The position, however, is well 
understood by Queen Elizabeth herself. In her 
first Christmas broadcast from London she said: 
“I declare before you all that my whole life, whe- 
ther it be long or short, shall be devoted to your 
service,” and she has consistently lived up to this 
ideal. She has now in person visited a great part 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations on what 
Sir Winston Churchill has described as “a tremen- 
dous journey”, and one feels that none but a 
monarch so devoted to her people as Queen Eliza- 
beth II could have accomplished it with so little 
evidence of fatigue. By land and by sea the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh have travelled. Their 
course has carried them across the Atlantic by 
air to Bermuda and the West Indies, then by the 
Royal liner “Gothic” through the Panama Canal 
to Fiji and the Tonga Islands. They have then 
gone south to New Zealand and Australia flying 
across that great island-continent. Next, going 
by sea, they touched at Cocos Island en route for 
Colombo, where in spite of some forebodings the 
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Queen’s reception was as spontaneous and sin- 
cere as anywhere else along her route. Aden came 
next, after which the Queen and the Duke went 
by air to Uganda. This is to be followed by a 
flight northward across Africa to Tobruk, and 
visits to Malta and Gibraltar on the way back 
to the United Kingdom. 


Some idea of the extent of the ground covered 
and of the strenuous nature of the Royal Tour 
can be gained from the fact that in the course 
of her trip across Australia the Queen visited 
seven capital cities and fifty country towns; she 
travelled 10,000 miles by air in 57 days, 8,000 miles 
by rail and 500 miles by country roads, and 1,150 
miles by sea along the Australian coast. All this, 
in- one country alone of the many visited. 


HOPES AND FEARS 


The comedy of the barbed-wire around the 
residences of the chief Communist delegates to 
the Geneva Conference symbolises in a curious way 
the uncertainty and confusion in which it meets. 
But M. Molotov’s example was reassuring. He 
took a “new look” at the wire and told the Swiss 
to take it down, whereupon the Chinese passed on 
a similar message from Mr. Chou En-lai, whose 
handsome chalet was beginning to look too much 
like a concentration camp. The security precau- 
tions nevertheless eclipsed anything known in 
Geneva even in the most passionate periods of 
international relations between the two world 
wars. 


It is customary on such occasions to make 
every effort beforehand to create a favourable 
atmosphere for the delegates’ deliberations. This 
time the more vociferous voices seem to have heen 
uplifted in quite different designs. There has 
been, of course, a good deal of shouting to the 
home sides. Statesmen have to be very good 
Republicans indeed in the States nowadays to 
carry the diehards of that Party with them, and 
sometimes to talk out of the other side of the 
mouth to keep policy bipartisan. Peking has 
tried in vain to obscure China’s growing sense of 
strength and pride—and fear of isolation—in a 
spate of words depicting the Americans as the 
worst fire-eaters and warmongers since the world 
began, and attributing all the blame for the present 
crisis to them. 
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Nothing like it has ever been seen in hist« 

is the comment of Sir Winston Churchill. A tru:y 
amazing feature of the Royal Tour and one that 
deserves notice is that notwithstanding the 
tremendous distances covered and the variety of 
means of transport employed, from beginning to 
end the proceedings have gone without a hitch. 
Those concerned, whether in some small island in 
the Pacific or on a continent such as Australia, 
may take pride in this astounding achievement 
of the new Elizabethan Age. 


The Commonwealth of Nations is one of the 
greatest factors for peace in the world to-day. 
The Queen’s Tour, by making it more conscious 
of its unity, carries an importance that can only 
be seen in its right perspective by future genera- 
tions. 


MEET AT GENEVA 


There is much fear and much apprehension. 2 
fury of emotion and yet an overall sense of ut 
frustration—an angry sense of sheer littleness in 
the face of the fearful weapons mankind now has 
at its disposal. There were moments when to the 
imaginative and the sensitive it seemed as though 
men on both sides were back in the primeval forests 
from which civilised man groped his painful way 
so long ago to great deeds and greater thoughts. 
The Communists may curl their lips with disdain 
at the heritage of man’s past, though nothing they 
have done can remotely compare with the sheer 
greatness of that inheritance. But it is the future 
which the free world too has to face—and it faces 
it the more confidently because of the pride—the 
just pride—in the past. 


Here, amidst all this emotion and _ hatred, 
British statesmanship comes once more as the cool 
spot in the desert of which Emerson wrote in one 
of the great passages of American literature. It 
is said that China proposes to tempt Britain by 
large trade offers—which may match the £400 
million more or less vaguely spoken of by the 
Soviet authorities during the British trade 
mission’s visit to Moscow. In such matters as 
these there is but one temptation to which Britain 
is likely to yield—and that is to an honest-to- 
goodness and sincere offer of a settlement both 
in Korea and in Indochina which will be just 
all and preserve the peace. Britain and the Unit.u 
States will not let one another down at the Con- 
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i nee, said the British Ambassador to the U.S., 
and this was unreservedly approved by the Foreign 
Secretary. This means, of course, that the two 
Governments will follow the same policy. There 
may be different nuances but the objectives are 
the same. 


This will be viewed with more satisfaction, no 
doubt, by those who incline toward a genuine 
effort to make peace, than by those who obstinately 
but rather secretly prefer to play with fire. These 
groups are still important. They have not been 
eliminated by the hysteria aroused by the H-bomb. 
Nor for that matter has that fearful sign in the sky 
of man’s fate visibly altered the attitude of the 
Communists who, like most militant but transient 
crusaders, still believe that they ride on the stars 
to an inevitable triumph and are not yet converts 
to the more lowly art of the expedient and the 
possible. From the first those who wanted this 
conference—in contradiction to others who did not 
want it—desired it because only in this way can 
the test be applied as to where the Communists 
stand. 


Threats are not to be commended, and even 
vernings cannot be uttered without an uneasy 
. ice over the shoulder at our own rear. But 
there is one truth that cannot be gainsaid. Never 
in such a crisis in human affairs have the people— 
all the people—more earnestly and_ sincerely 
desired a_ peaceful settlement. They desire 
it so much that they are prepared for any 
sort of rational compromise that will give time 
and space for perhaps more endurable settlements 
later. This is as true of the Chinese people and 
even of the Russian people, perhaps, as it is of 
the overwhelming majority of the American and 
certainly all the British people. But minorities 
are not unimportant, especially when, as in the 
Communist countries, they have seized the power 
and permit none to oppose their fanatical will. 
This is still the real source of the menace, for it 
is Communism which is the dynamic and militant 
force, and the rest of the world which is on the 
defensive—a firm and unrelaxing and sometimes 
pugnacious defensive—when it is not lined up 
with the appeasers who are careful to keep their 
distance. 


It would be too much to hope for a clearcut 
decision, whether in Korea or in Indochina, which 
would enable the Pacific and Far Eastern peoples 
to seek new and permanent foundations for peace 
and demilitarisation. Realists note that more is 
“no spent on armaments now than ever before in 
»-acetime. The figures are in fact staggering 
even to a generation familiar with the colossal 
waste of wealth during the second world war. 
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The new U.S. defence budget amounts to U.S.$37,600 
million—a cut on the year that is closing but still 
a terrific total. The Soviet Union’s military 
Budget remains at an all-time high for peace years 
despite efforts to persuade the public that it has 
been cut. Men at arms are multiplying every- 
where throughout Asia. A caustic cartoon showed 
the armed defenders of the moon being reassured 
by their air force that the way men were carrying 
on in the earth below ensured the moon need fear 
no danger from space ships. 


Never was there so much wrangling amid such 
infinite peril. As President Eisenhower said in 
his recent speech to the Newspaper Publishers 
Association, if this is not to be an age of atomic 
hysteria and horror, we must make it the age of 
international understanding and co-operative peace. 
The question is how this admirable principle can 
be carried out. The atmosphere does not lend 
itself at present to any greater hope than the 
maintenance of an uneasy status quo in Indochina 
and Korea. There has been a perceptible reduction 
of tension in Korea despite ‘President Rhee’s 
frequent threats to resume the war and the snarling 
little disputes the Communists continue to raise 
at Panmunjom. And a cessation of fighting in Indo- 
china, together with the maintenance for the 
present of the present armistice line in Korea, 
may give time for a further relaxation of tension 
while the proposals for an international atomic 
pool and disarmament form the subject of further 
discussions. In the meantime it is significant that 
the ten reasons advanced by the U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations move from any challenge of 
Peking’s claim to be the effective Government of 
all mainland China to an indictment of the manner 
in which responsibilities are discharged, 
especially to the stranger within the gates. 


It is right and natural for new China to seek 
the restoration of an ancient prestige. But prestige 
depends upon many things, and most of all upon 
right dealings and civilised forms of justice. The 
bandits who kidnapped missionaries and the pirates 
who attacked ships during the 20’s did more to 
destroy the prestige of the Chinese race than any 
of the peccadilloes of the Tuchuns and the comic- 
opera civil wars. The latter did have an element 
of humour—the others did not. And the treat- 
ment of war prisoners, of civilian foreigners under 
arrest, and in general the form of “justice” which 
distinguishes a Communist revolutionary regime 
from that of all other civilised countries, introduced 
an emotional factor into the position which is 
difficult, delicate and dangerous. It is under this 
heading that ‘Peking itself could make its own 
solid contribution to the growth of a_ better 
relationship. 


| 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES IN 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


THE UNITED STATES 


AND BRITAIN 


By Prof. E. STUART KIRBY 


An eminent British scholar, in approaching the task 
of assessing the contribution of his own countrymen to 
Oriental studies, wisely began by asking: “What is Orien- 
talism, and what constitutes an Orientalist?’”’ There would 
perhaps be as many answers as there are experts, throughout 
the world; but, collecting the replies in each of the major 
countries concerned, it is found that each national group 
has its own characteristic attitude and procedure, in con- 
trast to the others. 


To understand American Orientalism today, it is neces- 
sary to be quite clear about the features which distinguish 
it from the Orientalism of Britain or other countries. The 
following is a personal view, by one whose working con- 
nections are in various countries. 


The first difference is in the geographical interpretation 
of the term “Oriental’’. We, here in Hongkong, are natural- 
ly thinking in terms of the Far East. Outside the Far 
East itself—China, Japan, and some (but not all) of South- 
East Asia—it is only in America that ‘“‘the Orient’? means 
primarily and positively, in a formative or causal sense, the 
easternmost part of Asia. 


For many Europeans, the expression “Far” East is only 
too characteristic. Their natural perspective gives them a 
fairly full view of the “Near” East, falling off quite rapidly 
as it extends further into Middle and Eastern Asia. The 
tendency persists of regarding Western Asia as the more 
decisive or formative region, and Eastern Asia as largely 
a projection or extension of Western Asia. For the Euro- 
peans, except some of the more longsighted, imaginative or 
inquisitive among them, this area is beyond the horizon, 
or at best a secondary and indirect concern. For all too 
many, however, Eastern Asia is virtually “the other side 
of the moon’. In newspapers, schools, and all the forms 
of general communication, amazingly little attention is paid 
to the Eastern Hemisphere, in Britain or Continental Europe. 


In part this may be due to a temporary recession, or 
persistent time-lag, in the development of interest. In the 
aftermath of the two great World Wars, particularly, all 
Europeans have been overwhelmingly preoccupied with their 
own affairs and problems. But more basic, perhaps, is the 
fact that European and British trade and other intercourse 
with the Far East, great and important as it is in itself, has 
been and still is relatively small and marginal, in compari- 
son with the total of European interests and activities in 
their own continent and in all other parts of the world. 


So much has been made of the theory of “Imperialism” 
that open-minded Asians, when they go to Europe, are often 
surprised to find how little the Western economies depend 
on “Colonial” markets, and how much ignorance and in- 
difference is publicly displayed about all overseas areas, but 
especially the Far East. Of the relatively minor share of 
attention and activity devoted in Europe to overseas affairs 
in general, only a minor fraction is directed towards the 
Far East. Current involvements and commitments _ else- 
where, particularly in Africa, loom very much larger in 
their minds—and in their budgets. 


These considerations apply also to the United States, 
but with very much less force. In the aftermath of the 
Pacific War, America’s involvements and commitments are 
to a large extent centred in the Far East; the more so since 
European Recovery began substantially to look after itself. 
The Americans have always wished and tried to play the 
role of arbiter in the Far East, acting most directly in the 
opening of Japan a hundred years ago, and afterwards 
holding the Open Door in China. At present they are con- 
scious of their responsibilities on a worldwide scale, but 
regard East Asia as a key area. 


The second obvious difference between the countries is 
in the scale of resources and equipment devoted to East 
Asian studies. It must be said that in this respect current 
operations in America are gigantic, compared to those else- 
where. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that if one were 
to take the total of resources, material and human, devoted 
to East Asian studies in Great Britain—money, buildings, 
equipment, libraries, staff, students, etc.—it would be match- 
ed by one or two out of a dozen of the more important’ ° 
more famous of the Universities of America. And tha 
one were similarly to total the corresponding allocation of 
resources in Europe, the Commonwealth, and indeed the rest 
of the free world outside Asia, it could be matched by one or 
two of the others in America. The disproportion is distinct- 
ly greater than that between the absolute wealth of the 
respective countries or areas. 


The disparity is accentuated by two other features. 
One is that the American propensity to invest in East Asian 
studies includes a relatively greater willingness and ability 
for foreign investment, as well as home investment. Large 
numbers of Americans are sent to study overseas, large 
numbers of foreign students are brought to the United 
States; books, publications and documents are systematically 
bought abroad. The corresponding numbers, for Britain 
and the rest, are comparatively small. The other feature 
is that, besides the maintenance of specialist institutes, 
colleges or schools—to which the British and other efforts 
are virtually restricted—matters Oriental find a far more 
specific and integral place in America, over the whole range 
of the curricula, in all the rest of the educational appa- 
ratus. 


Quantity—it will immediately and justly be objected— 
is not everything, and quality will be the greater considera- 
tion. But, on the technical plane at least, the American 
effort is equally striking in this respect. Audio-visual aids— 
the microfilm, epidiascope, sound-recorder, and the rest— 
which are still luxuries elsewhere, are commonplace in the 
United States. One may see a dozen splendid Oriental 
libraries, the worst of which, about which the Americans 
were deprecating and apologetic, would seem commodious, 
convenient, well-organised and comprehensive, compared with 
those elsewhere; and the best of which are above ” 
comparison. 


There is indeed an overwhelming case for the alloca- 
tion of more funds, resources and incentives to the pursuit 
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cast Asian studies in the British countries; but it must 
a... imply technical modernisation in this field. This con- 
sideration leads on to the third main difference between 
the countries: the difference in the spirit in which Oriental 
studies are regarded and pursued. As every student of 
economics and practical business knows, a minimal test of 
operative modernity, an elementary precondition of produc- 
tive efficiency, is a reasonable specialisation of functions 
and division of labour. 


In the American academic world, as in American in- 
dustry and American life generally, this is everywhere de- 
veloped to the highest degree. Possibly it is over-developed, 
carried to too great an extreme. Men and women are 
working, individually and in groups and institutions, on 
very narrow and advanced themes. With this goes rather 
a strict allocation of their respective spheres of interest, 
and the practical necessity of all working to a common 
timetable. Whether, or how far, it is really feasible or 
productive to place academic work on so thoroughly pro- 
grammatic a footing, is a wide question. But the Ameri- 
cans are certainly not lacking in initiative, practical in- 
genuity, or sociability; and the results so far seem good. 


This question is bound up with the fact that the 
interest of the Americans in the Orient is very largely, 
and very deeply, a practical one. It is with the economic, 
social, administrative, political and workaday adjustments, 
the practical problems and progress of the Region, that they 
are concerned. Oriental studies, in that country, are the 
proper sphere of a person heading for business, the Civil 
Service, or a concrete study of world affairs. It is con- 
sidered natural, and even necessary, for the entrant into 
tr’. field of studies to have a preliminary qualification, 
: a definite and purposeful interest, in some field of 
social, economic or practical affairs. Conversely, it is con- 
sidered equally nécessary and natural for one qualified pri- 
marily in economics, sociology, commerce, or other subjects, 
to acquire a proper grounding in the Far Eastern aspects, 
and the Far Eastern application of their subject. 


One is obliged to contrast the British attitude in Far 
Eastern studies. Reference is, here, to the environment 
of the Home country; in a colonial setting, such as Hong- 
kong, the people concerned are necessarily much closer to 
practical issues and problems. Oriental studies have always 
been, in Britain, attractive to men of unconventional and 
imaginative mind, rather than to those with a scientific 
or worldly bent. The most outstanding contributors have 
been—and probably still are—men prominent in literature 
and in appreciation of the visual arts. Behind these, the 
main body of students and devotees also seems to be in- 
terested in culture, somewhat abstractly considered, and 
heavily tinged with dilettantism. Orientalism has tradi- 
tionally not been a training leading into any mundane 
career, in Britain; but rather a pleasant, exotic, excep- 
tional subject for the bourgeois person, of detached position 
and inclinations—a Grand Tour of the mind. Having com- 
pleted your Education, you take your mind for a walk, in 
the mountains of Cathay. 


Another reason for oriental studies is the missionary 
motive. This sustains and supports much practical work 
and effort. The fatal objection advanced by the secularist 
is that the missioner approaches the whole field with a pre- 
conceived purpose and preconceived norms. The American 
setting, with its practical and sociological approach, makes 
it much easier for the individual to render things appro- 
ry'stely between God and Caesar, and avoid this particular 

usion of motives. 


Last, but unfortunately not least, there is in Britain 
a noticeable following of escapists, eccentrics and even 
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cranks; of those who wish to get as far away as possible 
from their own environment; those who must be per- 
sonally different at all costs; and those who discover in 
some esoteric fragment of Eastern wisdom a magic key to 
all the mysteries of Earth or Heaven. These elements find 
themselves more completely submerged, in the compara- 
tively mundane and businesslike setting of the American 
world of Orientalism. 


It is excellent and desirable to have a class of people 
with general culture; another capable of dilettantism in 
the best sense; and another providing that element of 
eccentricity without which the human race would never 
have made any progress. Only, to adapt an ancient saying, 
it sometimes seems like Chuang Tse dreaming he is a butter- 
fly, or a butterfly dreaming he is Chuang Tse; while today the 
butterfly is in fact fluttering over.an electric power station 
and Chuang Tse is sitting in the middle of a World Revolu- 
tion. The overwhelming requirement is for a large and 
competent class—in addition to the others mentioned, not 
to their exclusion—of Orientalists who understand the 
nature, causes and effects of electric power stations, and 
Orientalists who understand the nature, causes and effects 
of World Revolution. Equally the converse is required: i.e. 
good economists or sociologists who are orientalists. The 
American apparatus is better equipped and designed, even 
over-elaborately so, to provide either or both. 


The issue is an economic problem in the widest sense: 
a conscious calculation of input and output, and a rationally 
specialised division of labour in consequence. “The Arts 
for their own sake’’, is a conception which still has a place, 
but it is a relatively limited place, somewhat aside from 
the overwhelming requirements of modern life. The chief 
merit of the American set-up may be that it emphasises 
that each part of the process—gaining knowledge of a 
language, an art or a culture—is not an end in itself, but 
a phase in a larger total process. 


In contrast to the scientific specialisation in America, 
it is possible to quote an example from the same British 
authority who was mentioned at the beginning of this 
article as asking “‘What is Orientalism?” He goes on to 
remark of Orientalism that “in this no-man’s-land—or, 
rather every-man’s-land—the orientalist joins forces with 
the archaeologist, the historian, the etymologist, the phone- 
tician, the philosopher, the theologian, the musician and the 
artist.” This list of competences is striking, and possibly 
revealing, from an American point of view. The social 
scientists would certainly take a prominent place, in a simi- 
lar listing on that side of the water. Odder still would 
seem, however, the conception of this field of work as 
either a “no man’s land’ or an “everyman’s land’’; surely 
it is a normal, central and proper field of scientific specialisa- 
tion and collaboration for specific and recognised pur- 
poses. 


The treatment by the same author, in his following 
pages, may appear equally characteristic. “Moving from 
West to East’, he describes the British contribution to 
Orientalism as made by “those British men and women 
who have made these languages and literatures their special 
study or favourite diversion’. This illustration need not be 
laboured any longer; but it may be noted that it was selected 
purely at random, and was published, not in the time of 
Edward Fitzgerald, or even of Herbert Spencer, but in 
1943. And it may suffice to choose only one contrasting 
example from America, equally at random; there, one of 
the numerous solid journals in this field includes, as a 
regular feature, ‘News of The Profession’. In the US., 
orientalists are not followers of a “favourite diversion”, but 
“The Profession’’. 


| 

| 
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Smaller capital or other resources are no excuse for 
lack of enterprise, absence of specialisation, or lower stan- 
dards of organisation. On the contrary, they make all these 
things the more vital and necessary. Sooner rather than 
later, they will have to be developed in British Orientalism; 
which, in view of the comparatively enormous British ex- 
perience, and the relative maturity of the British judge- 
ment, in all matters of social, international and. political 
action, has tremendous contributions to make. Meanwhile 
the United States is well ahead, on the plane of making 
Oriental studies practical, and practical studies Oriental. 
The Scarborough Report of 1947 proposed a firm, though 
temperate, start in that direction in Britain. Unfortunate- 
ly, the means or the determination appear to have been 
lacking to implement, to any notable extent, either the 
spirit or the letter of its recommendations on the side of 
the social sciences. 


The above may have helped to make clear the funda- 
mental differences in approach. To give any full account 
of Oriental Studies in the United States would require not 
one, but a long series of articles. The following is merely 
a summary statement of some specimen activities. 


At Harvard University, there are very comprehensive 
oriental libraries, and major specialisations may be taken 
in the oriental aspects of history, sociology, philosophy, 
law, etc. The Harvard-Yenching Institute is to some extent 
an individual entity, the scene of special work in archaeo- 
logy, the arts, dictionary-making, etc. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has two or 
three projects, with a very large allocation of funds, for 
studies in the fundamental “dynamics” and development 
problems of Oriental societies. All the available Western, 
Chinese, Japanese, other Asian, and Russian, materials are 
fully obtained and sifted to this end. 


Yale University has its own Chinese printing press, 
capable of absolutely first-class work; a superb oriental 
library; the very latest gramophone equipment for language 
study; and so forth. 


Columbia University has a relatively small, but qualita- 
tively advanced Oriental section. Princeton University has 
a magnificent oriental library, and is the home of some 
of the most advanced and stimulating research, from the 
point of view of economic and social development in East 
Asia. The same could be said of Chicago, where oriental 
studies are given a significant place in the work of the 
principal University departments, as well as in such special 
Institutes as the Center for studying Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change. 


The newspapers have recently reported the difficulties 
and shortcomings of the British Museum in London; a 
visit to the Library of Congress at Washington is certainly 
an impressive and contrasting experience. 


CHINESE PRIVATE 


Private factories in China are being taken over steadily 
by the State, sometimes outright and at other times by 
the halfway stage whereby the State suddenly announces 
that they have a half-interest in this or that factory. If 
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The University of Michigan has a large and thoro: y 
organised center for Japanese studies. Stanford Uni.er- 
sity, the University of Washington at Seattle, the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and Los Angeles, Cornell, 
and various others, could all be cited in similar terms, or 
to similar effect. 


An important aspect of the general division of labour 
in the American University world, little realised elsewhere, 
is that some of these projects are organised on a subject- 
basis (i.e. thematically) and more or less intensively, whereas 
others are arranged “Regionally”, i.e. by areas, and more 
or less extensively. 


Turning to the academic world in Britain, an equally | 
Some 


summary account might read somewhat as follows. 
rather generalised thematic study is available at Oxford, on 
a scale which is relatively limited. Cambridge might seem 
the best British centre, with a good library and other 
material amenities, and a slightly more systematic approach 
to Oriental studies of sociological significance. London— 
where Oriental and African studies are uniquely combined 
in one institution—caters principally for the aesthetic and 
cultural interests, linguistics, ethnology, etc., but mainly in 
the climate of Upper Bloomsbury. 


On a practical Regional basis, the London School of 
Economics offers some scope for area studies, which for 
some reason are principally concentrated—especially since 
the Commerce degree, which included the Far East as an 
alternative, was abolished—on India. The tendency to de- 
velop Far Eastern regional studies in some of the provincial 
Universities (Manchester, etc.) declined after the war, and 
was explicitly discouraged by the Scarborough scheme, in 
favour of greater specialisation at the centres previously 
mentioned; the impetus or scale of the latter is not - 
ever impressive, by American standards of comparison. 


The learned societies, such institutions as Chatham 
House, etc., perform an important service, in Britain es- 
pecially. In America, meetings and conferences’ are 
numerous, and this feature does much to knit ‘“‘the Pro- 
fession” together. On the international plane, the Institute 
of Pacific Relations—a federation of all interested in East 
Asian affairs, with national councils in all the countries 
concerned—does a great deal to provide the common frame- 
work, the exchange of information and materials, and the 
meeting of ideas, all on a non-partisan basis. 


This assessment is entirely a personal view, based on 
the conviction that nothing is more important, international- 
ly, than a significant advance in mutual understanding 
between the peoples and races, in the field of social, econo- 
mic, political and business affairs. This conviction is wide- 
spread, or almost universal, today. It is technically impos- 
sible to meet it by making provisions of a vague, overall, 
or generalised sort. As in the other fields of scientific 
endeavour, progress can only come through due specialisa- 
tion, in the spirit of expertise; in this day and age, depart- 
mentalisation and coordination are the facts of life, and 
the only ‘‘no-man’s-land”’ or “‘everyman’s land’”’ is the world 
of dreams. 


FACTORIES’ FATE 


they could do without the knowledge and experience o 2 
owner and management no doubt they would take tnese 
factories over in one fell swoop, but the cadres have made 
such a mess of things that the Government has to wait till 
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“"ev have learned the difference between hay and a bull’s 

In the first two months of this year, 13 of the larger 
private factories in Shanghai were converted into public- 
private jointly operated enterprises. These 13 factories 
are: The Shanghai Machinery Works, Ta Tung Ironworks, 
Hua Cheng Electric Machinery Works, Hsin An Electric 
Machinery Works, Tung Yi, Chung Hsin, Hsin Yu, and Heng 
Ta Cotton Mills, the Ting Hsin Dyeing and Weaving Mill, 


Cheng Tai Rubber Works, Chung Nan Rubber Works, Kiang-. 


nan Paper Mill, and the Shun Feng Enamelware Factory. 
It was explained that ‘“‘the products of these factories are 
essential for national economy and people’s life.’ The 
well-known Cheng Tai Rubber Works can produce 11,000 
sets of auto tyres, 63,000 sets of tyres for pedicabs, and 
750,000 pairs of rubber shoes monthly. The Tung Yi mill is 
equipped with 63,000 spindles. The Hua Cheng and Hsin An 
companies manufacture electrical machinery of all types 
for industrial construction. 


In the past the 13 factories had accepted orders from 
the State, to manufacture and re-process goods, and of 
course now it is almost impossible to carry on without such 
orders. The Government has in fact acquired a strangle- 
hold over private enterprise by monopolising the market. 
It is therefore probably true that many private factories 
in Shanghai applied to the Government to convert them 
into public-private concerns. Indeed, Government is said to 
have approved the conversion of 33 of these private fac- 
tories. It is stated in the Communist Press that the capita- 
lists who own these factories feared not only that their 
assets would be rated too low but that they themselves 
would be thrown out on the streets. For the time being, 

‘ny rate, these fears have been neutralised. 


The new regime in China has taken measures ever since 
it was installed to utilize, restrict and transform private 
industry in Shanghai, where the greater part of private en- 
terprise is located. Of the 2,350,000 cotton’ spindles in 
Shanghai, for example, just over half were privately owned. 
Private plants enjoyed an even larger proportion of the 
dyeing and weaving industry, the machine-making industry, 
and the consumer goods industry. Statistics compiled in 
1953 but citing the figures of 1952, indicated that nearly 
63% per cent of the total value of industrial output in 
Shanghai was accounted for by private industry, though the 
orders came mostly from the State organisations. If State 
orders and purchases were excluded, the output placed on 
the free market would account for less than 27 per cent. 
of the total industrial output in value. 


After the Communists took over Shanghai, private in- 
dustries which formerly depended on the import of raw 
materials from overseas, or found their’ selling markets 
abroad, were brought to a standstill because of bombings 
and the blockade. The market became _ stagnant. The 
Government's efforts at revival were limited to those 
directly concerned with the livelihood of the masses. At 
the same time the five-anti campaign deepened this stagna- 
tion. Gradually the private enterprises were shepherded in 
the direction decreed by the Party. The State took over 
more and more of the commerce of the country, removing 
the entrepreneurs gradually but relentlessly, and in due 


‘course the greater percentage of all processing and pur- 


chasing orders came from the State. Now the chief trades 
of private industries in Shanghai are working almost solely 
for the Government commercial organs. By October 1953 
there were 66 State Capitalist (or public-private jointly 
-“~yated factories) in Shanghai. Once placed in this cate- 
_  y difficulties begin to disappear—except of course the 
endless difficulties characteristic of bureaucraticism among 
the young and inexperienced cadres in China. The East 
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China Iron, Steel and Construction Company is cited by 
one authority as an example. Before its “reorganization’’ 
into a public-private concern it had plenty of trouble. It 
was accused, among other things, of having stolen state 
wealth to the extent of 4,760 million yuan. After it had 
been reduced to paralysis by the five-anti, it was ushered 
into its new status and ever since has been doing so well 
on State orders that it has had to double and redouble its 
workers. 


In the spring of 1953 the financial and economic de- 
partments of Shanghai Government and Party organs con- 
ducted surveys of 123 private industrial establishments of 
40 trades. With the exception of the period of the five- 
anti persecution, total turnover continually rose so that 
during the third quarter last year it was nearly 47 per 
cent higher than for the same quarter of 1952. Output 
of cotton yarn rose from 417,700 pieces in 1950 to 673,500 
pieces in 1952 and cotton cloth rose from nearly 9.3 million 
bolts in 1950 to 15% million in 1952. The China Con- 
sumer Goods Company correspondingly increased shipments 
of consumer goods to various parts of the country, from 


40,000 to 60,000 tons monthly during September and 
October 1953. 
Under State help and guidance, private machinery 


plants in Shanghai are able to make many products such 
as a complete set of cotton-spinning machinery, machine 
tools, and electric generators. Cotton yarn and_ cloth, 
“which were profiteers’ objects in the past,” become means 
of subsistence and means of production “in the real sense 
of the word” after their markets are placed under State 
control. Under this dispensation private industry had made 
“great profits,’ and continued to expand. But though pri- 
vate industry had responded to the opportunities, because 
of its “profit-seeking nature” it still reveals the ‘“‘five 
poisons,’ which remain widespread in varying degree. 
Nearly all of them evaded or omitted tax payments. When- 
ever a brisk season came the private enterprises would 
give up State processing jobs or would make other use of 
state funds or do sub-standard work, using less labour and 
inferior materials. Hence the workers are to be “further 
mobilised” to watch the capitalists of these private plants. 


But though the “superiority” of public-private operated 
concerns is thus patent, they are too few, and accounted 
for only 5.7 per cent of the total industrial output in Shang- 
hai during 1952. There was more progress in conversion 
in 1953 but their proportion of the national economy was 
still small and therefore it is to be expanded. Hardware 
and textile trades are to be given first rank in these con- 
versions. It is contended that State mills are superior both 
in quality and in quantity of output. 


It is admitted that some worry about the prospects of 
profit-making and the question whether the capitalists should 
be allowed to make profit at all; others worry about the 
ownership and right of management of their enterprises. 


Not once is there any figure given of the way in which 
owners of enterprises of which the State claims half interest 
are compensated for this seizure of their property. The 
one sentence devoted to this issue says that “the question 
of evaluating the assets of enterprises at the time of their 
reorganization into public-private concerns shall be dealt 
with by the state on the principle of fairness and in a 
practical way.’ It is also recognised that some senior staff 
members and even workers worry that after reorganization 
their wages, amenities and duties will be readjusted and 
reduced. The reply to this is a lofty assurance that the 
State is “always concerned about the conditions of workers 
and staff members,”’ but only if all do better. ‘Improve- 
ment in livelihood can never exceed increase of production.” 
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NUTES “UF 


FOOD RATIONING IN PEKING 


The Committee of Financial and Economic Affairs of 
the Peking Municipal Government has outlined its initial 
experiences in the rationing of food, no doubt for the benefit 
of others. The word rationing is never used, of course. They 
call it the “planned supply of food,’ and in the very first 
paragraph they say bluntly that “the need for food supplies 
is daily growing.” The statement complains that the in- 
crease in the consumption of fine quality food has been 
especially rapid. There is reason to believe there is truth 
in this. People have to work harder than’ ever before. 
There are limits on what they may buy. They cannot afford 
parties. And so they spend what they can on their stomachs. 
There is no incentive to obey the Government’s incessant 
exhortations to save, and the habit (never very strong) died 
out during the period of Nationalist inflation, which many 
fear may come again. In the old days a man could lose 
his shirt between breakfast and dinner-time. The Com- 
munists themselves reveal the figures, even if they are in 
the familiar percentages. The statement says that in the 
year after liberation, when joy was said to be unconfined, 
the finer qualities of food sold in the Peking Municipality 
was only 30 per cent of the total. But by October last 
year the sale of fine quality food constituted 83 per cent 
of all food sold, and flour alone amounted to 60 per cent. 


Most people are now familiar with the plague that 
rationing of food actually is; but this time it seems to have 
hit back at the bureaucrats as well as at the queueing 
public, for the Committee openly admits the difficulties of 
the State in the control and regulation of the food supplies 
under present circumstances. Of course, one of the major 
motives of rationing is to conserve a growing amount of 
food grains for export. As Peking itself reminded the 
people recently, all the machinery and equipment coming 
in from Russia have to be paid for, with native products. 
But on this occasion this aspect is kept out of the picture, 
and the iniquities of the speculative merchants are blamed 
for the appetites of the public. Of course, all these troubles 
will end when agriculture is collectivised, says the Com- 
mittee. But in the meantime it is necessary to carry out 
much stricter rationing of flour, rice and the coarser kinds 
of cereal; to undertake universal and penetrative propaganda 
and explanation of the rationing measures and to prevent 
hoarding and profiteering. So the Party explainers were 
sent out to talk to meetings in the bureaux, the schools, 
the industries and mines and to organise large-scale pro- 
paganda teams to go out among the people and call upon 
them to “stand united’”’ in opposing the law-defying food 
merchants and actively to implement the Government’s food 
policy. It was not long before every single household learnt 
what was the pleasure of the State in this matter of eating. 
But even so the Committee had to admit that the enforce- 
ment of rationing is a new and complicated task for which 
no previous experience could be drawn upon. Neither under 
the Dynasties nor under the Republic was rationing ever 
practised in China. If there was one thing the people had 
in plenty, even the poorest, it was food, even if the Bund 
coolies had to eat vast slices of Indian corn cake instead 
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of ordinary white bread or rice. The Great Dream of the 
Revolution has suddenly been brought right down to earth 
and anybody who knows the fearless loquacity of the man 
in the street can well imagine what some of the people are 
saying about the innovation. 


The Committee explains how scrupulously careful it was 
before it enacted its regulations. Hordes of cadres went out 
into the highways and byways to investigate, draw up statis- 
tics, and compare the needs of the public with the ability of 
the State to supply them. In the end the committee adopted 
the system of supplying flour in varying quantities for 
different classes. 
supplied for the present in accordance with the actual sales 
quantities. The workers come off best, of course, and 
Party people are also workers. At any rate they are the 
only people quoted in ardent support of the discrimination. 
(The Committee was, of course, most careful not to divulge 
the precise amounts of the ration for the several classes 
in the one-class State). 


The rationing or control of rice and coarser types of 
cereals is carried out on a different basis, not by fixed per 
capita rations but by forbidding the free purchase and : 
of these foodstuffs by private merchants. Residents in tne 
various public security areas can get their monthly supplies 
by producing their food purchasing cards at the State food 
retail shops. The precautions taken seem to be as tight 
as those applied by the authorities in Malaya to prevent 
the feeding of the terrorists! Peasant households in the 
suburbs get their wants supplied on the good old “democra- 
tic discussion” basis, well remembered for its success in the 
levying of taxes on the bourgeoisie. In the enforcement of 
the planned supply of flour, a very great problem emerged 
in the control of the cooked food industry, always a big 
business in the larger cities. It seemed that there were 
more than 7,000 of these shops in Peking, employing more 
than 16,000 people. A large number of transients, em- 
ployees and workers, and other residents in the _ city, 
have their regular meals or part of their meals in these 
establishments. So while restrictions cannot be too severe 
since they would affect the industry and the livelihood of 
the masses neither can they be too liberal, or they will create 
a large loophole. Therefore relatively liberal supplies are 
allowed to the cooked food and confectionery industries, 
based on their monthly consumption figures. But some 
ignored the control measures, or sent in wrong returns and 
did what they liked with the supplies they received, such 
as reducing the portions, increasing the prices, or even 
refusing to sell altogether. Many also under-reported their 
stocks of flour. 


In the face of these developments, therefore, the Com- 
mittee adopted a number of corrective measures. In areas 
inhabited by workers in large numbers, the co-operatives 
increased their public mess halls to meet the needs of the 
working-class. Noodles, which some shops refused to make, 
were made and sold by the co-operatives and retail sto 
and private merchants were not allowed to produce then. 
as to prevent mass purchases. The cooked food industry 
was “mobilised” to increase the sale of products from rice 
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}: the coarser types of cereals, and the sale of these 
ulterated products had become satisfactory. Members of 
the cooked food industry who did the wrong thing were 
punished. 


When rationing was introduced, many food merchants 
and retailers adopted various measures to resist the policy. 
When rationing of flour was first carried out in Peking, the 
sale of noodles made with corn flour increased, but some 
private food processing factories refused processing jobs 
from the State. Then the State stepped in and turned some 
of the State-owned mechanized flour mills into the produc- 
tion of corn flour, whereupon the private mills immediately 
appealed to Government for assistance. In the registration 
of stocks, some merchants concealed quantities. Then the 
State applied the iron heel and many private merchants 
preferred to change their business or close up altogether, 
when they did not go to gaol. 


PEKING’S ANXIETY OVER STORAGE 
OF GRAIN STOCKS 


The Chinese authorities proclaimed their great elation 
over the success of the State grain purchase organisation, 
and the immense proportion of the grain crops now held 
in the State granaries. But this has given way to anxiety 
about the effectiveness and adequacy of storage. Scandals 
have been revealed on this score in previous years, when 
the State did not have, as now, almost sole responsibility 

the feeding of the population. The Peking People’s 
waily says that the “gigantic victory on the food front’ 
at the same time aggravated the work of storage of the 
food supplies. These supplies had been garnered by the 
industrious production efforts of the peasants and the tire- 
less efforts of millions of cadres in the collection of the 
grain tax and the purchase of grain. “If we do not take 
eare of the stocks carefully, and should there emerge such 
phenomena as rotting, damage through insects, or losses 
through other ways, not only will the State’s material re- 
sources be directly weakened,’ says the paper, “but the 
fruits of the tax collection and grain purchase campaigns 
will also be undermined. Accordingly a good job of storage 
has important significance both economically and political- 
ly.” 

Since the early exposures relating to the custody of 
tax grain, new granaries have been added and a better sys- 
tem evolved for their protection. It is asserted that as a 
result the losses in 1952 were exceedingly small, and far 
below those of previous years. Often the granaries are 
ordinary civilian buildings with commonplace equipment. 
But in Yuhang hsien in Chekiang (which is held up as a 
model) insects were completely exterminated in 55 out of 
the 80 granaries of this type. Details are given of how this 
was achieved and all concerned with the custody of food 
were called upon to emulate these measures. This has be- 
come of greater importance than ever this year. Firstly, 
because of the great increase in supplies in the granaries; 
secondly, because of the very short time available for the 
admission of these supplies. In this connection, it is esti- 
mated that 42 per cent of the supplies had been moved in 
within a period of only two months, and thus inspection of 
quality could not be carried out in such careful detail as 
meeviously. Moreover, in the south there continuous 

ifall during the period of transport and storage, and 
éXcept for tax grain the supplies contained too much water 
and miscellaneous matter. Water content was generally in 
excess of the safety standard, being from 16 to 20 per cent. 
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Storage capacity also was inadequate, many additional 
collection centres had been created, and the forces available 
were inadequate for effective supervision. Already, with 
the warmer spring weather, instances have been discovered 
of germinating, changes in quality, rotting and damage by 
insects. Sabotage by special agents is also alleged in cer- 
tain areas, and it is admitted that “great difficulties will 
be encountered” in caring for food stocks. 


However, the cadres have now had four years experi- 
ence in this business, and there are other factors such as 
the help of the “broad masses’? and the strong leadership 
of the local Party and Government organs which help to 
ensure the safe care of the supplies. But Peking says that 
scientific and technical guidance must be strengthened and 
a proper study be made of different qualities, types and 
nature of foodstuffs in the granaries, so that effective pre- 
ventive measures can be undertaken. Prevention, it is 
stressed, is always better than cure and the use of insecti- 
cides against pests must be considered as a last recourse. 
Much detailed guidance is given to the urban cadres who 
find themselves serving the State in the deep countryside 
about what should be done not only in the way of normal 
precautions against pests and deterioration but also in the 
way of security measures. 


The admission is made that definite losses have been 
caused not merely by neglect but also by fires and theft 
and that therefore serious precautions must be taken 
against the sabotage activities of special agents and counter- 
revolutionaries. ‘“‘The custody of food is a gigantic and 
glorious task,” says the editorial. At present a large por- 
tion of the granaries at the basic level are under the care 
of the co-operatives. Food departments ‘of various levels 
must therefore forge closer ties with the co-operatives and 
by joint efforts see to it that a good job is made of food 
custody. 

Of course, this work is not highly popular with 
the officials. They probably think of it as the labour of 
“sodown coolies,’ and indeed the Peking paper refers, 
mildly enough, to “mistaken conceptions that belittle the 
work of food custody” and to displays of discontentment 
with such work. These have to be eradicated, it says, and 
calls for a mobilisation of the whole body of food cadres 
to ensure that a good job is done. 


HONGKONG CAPITAL FOR INDONESIAN 


INDUSTRIES 


During the last ten months, Hongkong industrialists had 
invested more than HK$10,000,000 in Indonesia’s light in- 
dustries. The investments were made in Indonesian factories 
in partnership with Indonesian interests. These factories 
are now manufacturing enamelware, cans, plastic products, 
toys, nylon tooth-brushes, machinery, knitting ware, under- 
ware, piecegoods and vegetable oils for Indonesia’s domestic 
markets. The flow of Hongkong capital into Indonesia began 
several years ago when business in Hongkong was curtailed. 
At first the keen interest of Hongkong investors was not well 
received by the Indonesian Government and technical ex- 
perts and trained workmen were not always admitted. Last 
year, the Indonesian Government relaxed restrictions on the 
flow of capital and Chinese personnel into the country and 
within a year more than ten factories were established and 
most of them are now in full production. As the Indonesian 
Government required that Hongkong investors can only hold 
49% of the shares in any factory, all these factories are 
jointly owned by Hongkong and Indonesian interests. 


| 
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From the Indonesian point of view this new investment 
is welcome but certain fears are entertained in nationalist 
circles in Djakarta about the increase in Chinese financial 
influence in the country. The Government however have 
taken due precautions to limit any such influence. More 
factories financed by Chinese will continue to be established 
in Indonesia. Hongkong financiers and _ industrialists are 
keenly observing developments in that country and they 
seem to be anxious to settle down there at the terms of the 
Indonesians. The outflow of capital from Hongkong, where 
it has been brought from China for safekeeping, does in no 
way affect the local investment market as funds for any 
venture are always amply available. Many Chinese finan- 
ciers have been reconciled to the fact that conditions in 
China cannot be expected to undergo a change and that 
therefore they would not consider returning to China but 
rather settle permanently in foreign countries; Indonesia 
being selected as one of the most promising territories in 
southeast Asia in spite of the nationalistic spirit prevailing 
there. The present immigrants (financiers and_ technical 
experts only) will find it hard to assimilate themselves to 
the new environment but their children will doubtless make 
good citizens of Indonesia which state stands to profit from 
this immigration. 


HONGKONG AND INCREASE IN WORLD 
POPULATION 


Recently a conference was held by ECAFE in Colombo 
at which the question was discussed of the rapidly increasing 
populations of the world. As one delegate expressed it, 
“the remorselessly increasing populations’? make life more 
difficult and unrelentingly bitter for the under-privileged, 
in which category the greater part of the far East can be 
included. Hongkong itself is an example in point. <Ac- 
cording to Government statistics, the number of births re- 
gistered for 1953 totalled 75,544 or a monthly average for 
the year of 6,295 compared with 5,708 births in 1951; on 
the other hand, deaths numbered 18,300, or a,»monthly aver- 
age of 1,525 as against 1,715 deaths in 1951. The excess 
of births over deaths in 1953 was therefore 57,244 and from 
these figures it can be seen that in the short period of less 
than ten years, with a falling death rate and increasing birth 
rate, well over half-a-million will be added to the local 
population. The cost of feeding and clothing this increas- 
ing population is staggering, and the magnitude of the 
problem is evident from the fact that thousands of children 
are even now unable to obtain schooling in the Colony. The 
gravity of the prospect is perhaps easier to envisage in 
Hongkong than elsewhere, in view of its somewhat isolated 
position as a geographical entity. 

It was pointed out at the ECAFE conference that 
unless we do something soon to hold in check the rapidly 
expanding populations in the Far East, this monster con- 
sumer is destined to win every race and leave its pursuers 
in the form of producers, investors, trade promoters, flood 
controllers far behind, exhausted and defeated in a vast 
field of fruitless endeavour. Even if the Colombo Plan is 
completed in full, it will do no more than hold the existing 
position since the increased income provided by the new 
schemes will be absorbed at once by the increasing popula- 
tions. Unless there is some drastic change in the social 
habits of the people of these areas, much of the wealth of 
the Western world will be poured into the backward areas 
of Asia and no-one will be any better off for it. 


In this connection it may be of interest to learn that 
according to the United Nations’ annual statistical report the 
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total world population in mid-1952 between 2,<« 
million and 2,533 million, compared with between 1,756 
million and 1,872 million in 1920. Some idea of Hongkong’s 
position can be gained from the fact that it has the highest 
density of population in the world with 2,221 persons per 
square mile. Japan is a long way below with only 232 
inhabitants per square mile, while Canada and Australia 
seem almost unpopulated with not more than 1 person each 
to ‘this area of land. 

Unfortunately no very concrete proposals could be put 
forward by ECAFE as to how to tackle the problem, beyond 
the suggestion that in order to achieve a well-balanced, 
solid and secure economic development in the region, agri- 
cultural efficiency precede _ industrialisation. This 
advice is sound, and Hongkong though it is not likely to be 
in a position to attain self-sufficiency is at least taking active 
steps to develop agricultural schemes in the New Territories 
as far as is possible. 


PROMOTION OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


Mr. U Tat-chee, Vice-President of the Hongkong Manu- 
facturers’ Union, visited Singapore recently and told busi- 
nessmen there that if they have import licences, Hongkong 
has the goods. He mentioned that more than 2,500 regis- 
tered factories and workshops with some 300,000 workers 
are producing in Hongkong everything from pens to 10,000- 
ton steamers and that Hongkong products go to practically 
all the free nations of the world mainly to America, Thai- 
land, Formosa, Indonesia, Japan, U.K., Malaya, Australia, 
South and East Africa, South American countries. Mr. ~* 
wanted to see a delegation from Singapore in Hongkong 
d'scuss the promotion of trade between them. 

In order to help overseas businessmen visiting Hong- 
kong to be informed of the various trade facilities offered 
in this Colony, the Manufacturers’ Union opened a Display 
Centre of Hongkong Products last week. The Display con- 
sists of 1,034 units and includes various’ products from 
needles to machinery for light industries. The establishment 
of this display centre has been supported by the Govern- 
ment. To open up all possible avenues within the Colony 
for the development of more trade with markets abroad, .the 
Department of Commerce and Industry will put into effect 
shortly a trade promotion scheme for visiting businessmen. 
The scheme will include a visit to the DCI, the distribution 
of trade literature, contacts with merchants and manufac- 
turers, visits to factories, mention in the local press of the 
purpose of their visits and a visit to this newly opened 
display centre. 

The Display Centre of Hongkong Products is the first 
of its kind Hongkong has ever had. It is important to 
make known our products to prospective buyers. The best 
way to do this is to display them at exhibitions. That is 
why the Union has, in the past years, besides holding an 
annual exhibition in Hongkong, participated in many foreign 
exhibitions. The Display is a permanent exhibition centre 
both to overseas buyers as well as to the local public. 
Visitors can see local manufactured products at a glance and 
enquire for details on the spot without any difficulty. The 
Display is located at the third floor of the new Union build- 
ing. The second part of the plan is to extend the Display 
to the second floor of this building this coming winter. The 
Union will then either construct more units or enlarge the 
present area of each unit as conditions then require. Further- 
more, the Union is going to build another floor on the t-> 
of this building and when it is completed, the floors \ 
be used to hold classified exhibitions of different industries 
in Hongkong. All this will be beneficial and important to 
the manufacturers. 
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= EDUCATION IN HONGKONG 


The total enrolment in all schools for the period January 
to March, 1954 was 236,021 pupils, an increase of 8,615 
compared with the previous quarter. There was also a net 
increase of eleven schools during the same _ period. The 
increased enrolment reflected increases in urban primary 
and kindergarten school population and also in special after- 
noon classes at the primary level. In _ urban and rural 
subsidised schools, the increase is partly due to increased 
accommodation available and partly to the filling up of 
vacancies in existing schools. Some 14,941 children are at- 
tending private kindergarten schools. 


New school buildings completed during the quarter in- 
cludes a_ junior school building with an extension of nine 
classrooms accommodating 360 pupils realised through a 
Government grant; two subsidised primary schools with ac- 
commodation for 430 pupils; one subsidised primary school 
extension for 264 pupils and six primary schools in rural 
areas with total facilities for over 1,000 pupils. One pri- 
vate secondary school accommodating 756 pupils was com- 
pleted during the quarter. Sites have also been recom- 
mended for two new schools providing for 910 primary 
pupils. Five new applications for sites are under considera- 
tion. Government has granted interest-free loans to two 
grant-aided schools, two subsidised schools and four non- 
profit making private schools. These loans will enable the 
provision of 800 secondary school places and 2,940 primary 
school places. 


Apart from purely academic pursuits, various schools 
held sports days during the quarter, with the La Salle Col- 
lege creating a record in winning the Governor’s Shield at 

‘er-Schools Sports for the fourth successive year. Forty 
.ural schools sent exhibits to the Agricultural Show at Un 
Long while ten schools entered for the school gardens com- 
petition. The total number of entries received for the 1954 
English School Certificate Examination is 1,796, an increase 
of 266 over last year, and 1,309 entries were received for 
the 1954 Chinese Schools Certificate Examination, an increase 
of 243. 


The School Medical Service continued to be open to 
pupils and teachers in all urban schools. Over 46,000 people 
from 419 schools have made use of this service. Regular 
mass inoculation of children against epidemics and infectious 
diseases is part of the Colony’s health programme. Urban 
enrolment in evening schools totalled 991 students in March 
of whom 625 are attending English classes. Other classes 
arranged included shorthand, bookkeeping, biology, handwork 
and carpentry. Rural enrolment totalled 573. The Sixth 
Annual Musical Festival was held in March and over 900 
entries were received from more than 90. schools. Dr. 
Sydney Northcote, the adjudicator, was specially invited to 
come from the United Kingdom to judge all musical items. 
Some 193 candidates were presented for the recent Theory 
of Music Examinations. 


PROGRESS IN NEW TERRITORIES 


More land has been acquired near Tai Lam Chung for 
the development of quarries for the reservoir scheme, ac- 
cording to the progress report of the District Commissioner 
for the Hongkong New Territories for the period January to 
March. With regard to the development progress of the 
“ew Territories, there has been a marked revival of in- 

‘est in land for industrial purposes in the Tsun Wan area. 
More soya factories, removed from Kowloon, are developing 
sites between Kwai Chung and Tsun Wan while unusually high 
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bids were made at recent auctions for house sites on Castle 
Peak and Clearwater Bay Roads. Details of the Tsun Wan- 
Kwai Chung development scheme are also being finalised. 
Land has been bought at public auction by the proposed 
Tai O Electric Company for their buildings and there has 
been a gradual improvement in the restoration of derelict 
properties on Cheung Chau Peak. An ore-dressing plant is 
also under construction by the Mutual Trust Company at 
the foot of the Ma On Shan mine. 


The New Territories Agricultural Show staged at Yuen 
Long showed improvements in almost every department over 
last year’s Show. The Leprosarium at Hay Ling Island was 
formally opened on January 16 by the Governor. Most of 
the first series of irrigation schemes, financed from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds, have been completed in 
time for the spring planting. Activities of the Kadoorie 
Agricultural Aid Association are being extended into the 
remoter parts of the territories. 


The Toi Shan School in Pat Heung was officially opened 
by the Director of Education on January 14. Primary 
schools were completed or under’ construction during the 
quarter at Mong Tseng and Tuen Mun in the Yuen Long 
District; at Kat O, Ting Kok, Tai Wai, Tseng Tau and Taipo 
Tau in the Taipo District and at Shui Hau (Lantao) and 
Sha Tsui in the Southern District. All but two of the 
schools are in receipt of building grants from Government 
and several applications for similar grants in other places 
are being considered in conjunction with the Education De- 
partment. 


Rural Committee elections were held during the quarter 
and the Sha Tau Kok and Tai O Rural Committee were re- 
elected. A new Rural Office for the Taipo Tsat Yeuk Com- 
mittee is under construction and villages in the Castle 
Peak-San Hui area have decided to form a committee. 


Major road-works and improvements were made in the 
centre of Tsun Wan and Yuen Long towns, and at Fanling 
cross-roads and Tai Wai bridge, Shatin. Widening of the 
main road from Au Tau to Yuen Long was completed during 
the period, and filling has started for a similar widening 
west of Yuen Long towards Ping Shan. Work continues on 
the feeder road into Shap Pat Heung Valley south of Yuen 
Long and on the road extension from Taipo Market to be- 
yond Shuen Wan. Work has also begun on the pier at Ping 
Shan Island which is being financed from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds. A wire fence has had to be con- 
structed along both sides of the railway track at Sha Tin, 
and though this causes some inconvenience to people wishing 
to cross the line on to the main road, it is essential for the 
control of crowds on holidays and to prevent accidents. 


MALAYA RUBBER 


Since 1948, American and British consumers have been 
complaining about the sub-standard quality of rubber from 
south-east Asian countries. Last week at the Rubber Indus- 
try Conference in Singapore, they made it plain that they 
will not put up with the present qualities of rubber exported 
from this area. The conference was called by the Singa- 
pore Chamber of Commerce Rubber Association to achieve 
agreement on rubber grades available in south-east Asian 
countries. The United States, Britain, Holland, Indonesia, 
Indochina, Ceylon, Thailand and Malaya attended the Singa- 
pore Conference. The main trouble with the rubber from 
this area has been the presence of dirt in the smoke sheets. 
Mr. J. C. Mathison, President of United Planting Associa- 
tion of Malaya, recently warned the planters that the com- 
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CHINESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


PEKING BOND ISSUE 


The 1954 National Construction Bond Issue in China 
has been over-subscribed. 6.4 million million Yuan has 
already been taken up. This is 7.09 per cent above the 
original sum announced for the whole country. This was 
stated on April 2 by the Chinese Ministry of Finance on 
the basis of reports from all parts of the country up to 
March 24th. Further reports are still expected, especially 
from rural areas that have been busy spring sowing. These, 
it is anticipated, will bring up the overfulfilment of the 
target considerably. Nearly one-third of the total has been 
taken up by industrial workers and government salaried em- 
ployees. 


Of China’s major cities, Peking overfulfilled its target 
by 53%, Shanghai by 37%, Tientsin 36%, Wuhan 56%, 
Canton 45%, Chungking 69%, Sian 110%, Mukden 70%, 
Harbin 43%, Anshan 59% and Port Arthur and Dairen 77%. 
Inner Mongolia, including its scattered nomad population, 
surpassed its bond subscription target by 21%. 


Selling of the bond issue began rather late in the rural 
parts of Southwest and Northwest, yet the total reported sub- 
scriptions in these two areas were already close to the esti- 
mated targets by March 23rd. Sales surpassed the estimated 
targets in all cities of the Northeast. The miners of Fushun, 
who with their families make up 80% of the population of 
this biggest coal centre of China, bought 2.3 times as much 
as the local authority estimated. In Anshan, China’s steel 
centre, bonds subscribed amounted to roughly 60,000 Yuan 
per head on the average. The crack young engineering 
worker Wang Tsung-lun of the Anshan Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, who finished four. years’ work in one last year, himself 
bought five million Yuan of bonds out of the sum awarded 
him by the company for his initiative. 


The 1954 National Economic Construction Bond Issue, 
with an announced target of six million million Yuan, went 
on sale in January. The People’s Bank of China is now 
printing more bond certificates as all those already issued 
have been sold. The bond certificates can be bought in 
denominations from ten thousand to half a million Yuan. 
Surplus private savings thus canalised into economic con- 
struction and increasing the people’s welfare, serve to give 
all the people the opportunity of sharing in the investment 
in China’s future. The bonds, which make up only a tiny 
fraction of the current investment in national construction, 
carry interest at the rate of four per cent per annum and 
are redeemable in eight annual instalments beginning 1955. 


LANCHOW-SINKIANG RAILWAY 


Three tunnels have been cut for the Lanchow-Sinkiang 
Railway through the 3,000-metre high Wuhsiaoling Moun- 
tain Range. The longest tunnel is 900 metres. All the 
work was done during the winter. With this achievement. 
the engineering work necessary to overcome this great na- 
tural barrier to the new railway is 50 per cent completed. 
With the coming of spring, the builders of this 3,000-kilo- 
metre trunk line from Lanchow to Urumchi in China’s far 
Northwest have now launched an all-out campaign to finish 
the remaining 50 per cent of this part of the work in the 


next two months. They are aiming to make enough headway 
to allow the tracks to be laid through the tunnels in June. 
The Wuhsiacling Mountain Range lies 190 kilometres north- 
west of Lanchow and bars the way to the Kansu corridor, 
the ancient road between China and the West. More than 
100 bridges, culverts and tunnels have to be built to lead the 
railway through this mountain range. The tunnels alone will 
total two thousand five hundred metres in length. To lay 
the road-bed, hollows as deep as 45 metres have to be filled 
up and hill-sides cut away. Beginning last November, 20,000 
road builders armed with 200 powerful machines plunged into 
the battle against natural obstacles. Strung out over a dis- 
tance of 60 kilometres across the Wuhsiaoling Mountain 
Range, they went into action, with scores of bulldozers and 
scrapers in the van, followed by loading machines and con- 
veyor tractors. Throughout the winter, this mechanised 
army kept up its work and excavated over 3,000 train-loads 
of earth and stone. The Minister of Railways visited the 
building site in November soon after the work began and 
greeted the builders on behalf of the Government. He 
said, ““‘You are excavating a new river bed across this moun- 
tain range, and with the earth so excavated you will fill the 
existing bed of the Kulang River and turn it into a high- 
way. The existing highway will then be used as the railway 
bed and the Kulang River will be diverted to flow alone 
the new river bed you are creating. The Chinese people v 

never forget the tremendous feat you are undertaking vv 
transform nature and place it in the service of the people.” 


RAILWAY LINK FOR YANGTZE BRIDGE 


Work has started on a 15-kilometre railway line that 
will extend the Peking-Hankow Railway to the edge of the 
future Yangtze River Bridge. This extension will run across 
the Han River Bridge which is now under construction. 
Though only 15 kilomteres in length, the line raises many 
engineering problems. At one end, earth must be fetched 
from 20 kilometres away to fill up a low-lying stretch of 
land, while at the other end hill-sides have to be cut away. 
This line will be completed this year at the same time as 
the Han River Bridge, so that building equipment and ma- 
terials can move direct to the construction site of the future 
Yangtze River Bridge. The Yangtze River Bridge, a 1,000- 
metre double-decker railway and highway bridge, will be 
China’s first bold attempt to span her biggest river. Supple- 
mented by the 300-metre Han River Bridge, it will link 
up the trunk railway lines north and south of the Yangtze at 
Wuhan and also tie together this triple city that is divided 
into three by the two rivers. 


POPULATION OF TIENTSIN 


Census returns for Tientsin show that the population of 
the city proper and its immediate environments has reached 
2,620,000. Nearly half the residents are within the 18 to 
55 age-group. The population of the city proper numbers 
just over 2,210,000. Between 1937 and 1948, Tientsin’s 
population mever exceeded 1,800,000. Of the 2,620,000 
population, more than 440,000 or one-sixth were born in th 
past five years. Census records show that in the lat 
half of 1952 and the first half of 1953 births averaged 250 
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@ily, of 43 per thousand of the population. This .com- 
™ es with six per thousand of the population in 1948. The 
rapid rise in births is ascribed chiefly to the improved living 
conditions of the working people since “liberation”? and the 
settled and secure life for the people in China today. In- 
stead of being sacked from work for pregnancy, as was com- 
mon before liberation, women workers in China today enjoy 
Labour Insurance which not only provides them with ade- 
quate maternity leave, but ensures every care for their 
childbirth. Improved conditions are also reflected in the 
rise in the marriage rate. Last year alone, 24,500 marriages 
were registered. 


SURVEY OF THE NORTHWEST RIVERS 


Nine rivers in Northwest China, including several tri- 
butaries of the Yellow River, will be surveyed this year. 
The data required for the building of reservoirs and irriga- 
tion canals will be collected. Two of the projected reser- 
voirs will be built in Ningsia and Kansu Provinces, and an- 
other on the Yellow River in Southern Ningsia Province. 
Water from these reservoirs will be used for irrigating large 
tracts of farmland. Vast expanses of waste-land in North- 
west China will also be surveyed with a view to future re- 
clamation. Nine surveying teams will be sent to survey the 
waste-land on the western bank of the Yellow River in 
Ningsia and Kansu Provinces, and the areas bordering the 
Tsaidam Basin in Sinkiang and Chinghai Provinces. Plans 
are being made for the setting up of three state-owned 
mechanised farms in these regions. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN PEKING 


An exhibition of the industrial products of the Soviet 
aion and the East European People’s Democracies is creat- 
ing keen interest in the development of trade with these 
countries. On display are some 40,000 photos and illustrated 
catalogues of machine tools, communication equipment, agri- 
cultural machines, cranes, precision instruments, hardware, 
rolled steel and tele-communication appliances, samples of 
dyestuffs, various types of raw materials for the chemical 
industry and other goods. The exhibition is held under the 
auspices of the various import corporations of the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. 


SHANTUNG PEANUTS 


Peasants in Shantung Province plan to grow an extra 
265,000 tons of peanuts this year compared with last. They 
will sow a total area of 686,000 hectares to this crop. In 
order to obtain an 18% increase in the per hectare yield 
this year, the growers have worked hard this spring to im- 
prove their land. The supply and marketing cooperatives 
are supplying them with large quantities of good seed. 
Eighteen thousand five hundred tons of seed are being sold 
or loaned to the growers in four regions alone. This East 
China province leads all others in its output of peanuts, which 
are noted for their high oil content. Last year the peanut 
crop in Shantung was estimated at 64 per cent above the 
average annual yield during the pre-war years of 1931 to 
1936. 


HARVESTS 


Wartime economy in China is stepped up with the com- 
ing harvest of rice, groundnut, raw silk, cassia, tungoil etc. 
Some of the products will be procured largely for Army, 
Navy and Air Forcetrations. A Canton official order directs 

» various Government-operated companies and co-opera- 
~«xves to look into the prices of these commodities so that 
they may know how much they will offer the farmers. Pro- 
ducers have been reluctant to sell to the Government agencies 
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as merchants and individual buyers are giving better prices. 
Government quotations are so low that sellers just make 
enough to cover cost of production. It is estimated that 
about 20,000 farmers in the Pearl River delta have given 
up farming, taking up residence in Canton. 


Crop in silk producing areas at Shuntak, Koming and 
Hokshan counties, located south and west of Canton respec- 
tively, has dropped to a minimum due to the lack of in- 
centive and fair return. The co-operatives claim to have 
rendered a public service by selling essential products at 
prices cheaper than in’ the markets. However, peasants 
complain they have to give up their produce to the co- 
operatives at prices so low that it is not worth while to plant 
the next crops. The best grade rice is sold at 150,700 per 
picul of -111 pounds and the cheapest at 113,000 People’s 
yuan. 


SHAKEUP IN KWANGTUNG 


There were several important re-shuffles in Kwangtung 
Province lately. Many high officials in Canton relinquished 
their posts and were sent to Peking. They included General 
Huang Yung-sheng, Chief-of-Staff of the Kwangtung Mili- 
tary District, Hsiao Hsiang-yung, Commissar of the Fourth 
Field Army, and Admiral Fang Chiang, Commander of the 
Central and South China Naval District. Tao Kuo-hsiang, 
Provincial Commissioner of Education and veteran Party 
leader, was relieved from office without any re-assignment. 
Tan Cheng-wen, Provincial Commissioner of Public Security 
(Police) was transferred to another post in Hankow. The 
only former Communist leader still in office is General Feng 
Pai-chu. He is still the Deputy Governor of Kwangtung. 
General Yeh Chien-ying, Governor of Kwangtung and Mayor 
of Canton was replaced by Governor Tao Chu with Ho Wai 
as the Mayor. Yeh was promoted to be acting Commander 
of the Fourth Army and acting Chairman of the Central 
and South China Military District with headquarters in 
Hankow. 


COASTAL DEFENCE 


China is strengthening her coastal defence. Field forti- 
fications have been set up around Hangchow Bay south of 
Shanghai; Wenchow in Chekiang; Bias Bay, north-east of 
Hongkong and other strategic points along the coast stretch- 
ing to the border of Indochina. However, regular Com- 
munist troops have been disappearing along the coastal zones. 
A Swatow report said that the coastal areas are now garri- 
soned by provincial Public Security Regiments. The Chung- 
shan district along the seafront is now guarded by pro- 
vincial soldiers of the Tenth Public Security Division. Li 
Tao-shen, the commander of the Division recently issued an 
order in Canton directing his troops in Chienshan and Wan- 
chai near Macao to patrol the seafront and to maintain a 
general alert without interfering with coastal people and 
passing vessels. The Pearl River, leading from the sea to 
Canton, will be mined in the event of emergency. A mine 
laying outfit has been assigned to the Central and South 
China Naval Command.~ The naval patrol of the Pear] River 
has been increased and a company of marines from the 
Fourth Battalion of the Second Regiment is added to the 
Naval Patrol. They are now stationed on Lingting Island, 
about 35 miles north-west of Hongkong. Similar precautions 
are taken in Swatow, Bias Bay and in Kwangsi. The Naval 
Command in Hainan Island has also been alerted. A new 
nirfield about four to five times the size of Hongkong’s 
Kaitak has been completed in Fatshan about 15 miles 
west of Canton. It is located at the foot of Tu Shan or 
“The Native Hill,”’ one mile north of the Fatshan railway 
station and 12 miles west of the White Cloud Airfield. There 
are underground hangars to house about thirty fighters and 
bombers. The place is guarded by two thousand Public 
Security Soldiers sent down from North China. The rein- 
forced runways and taxiways are over a foot and a half 
thick. The former Japanese airbase at San Chau Island, 
about 18 miles south-west of Macao, is reactivated. This 
airbase is on the east coast of the island, facing the river 
delta. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF HONGKONG WISHES TO EXPRESS ITS THANKS TO MR. G. B. ENDACOTT, M.A., B.LITT. (OXON.) FOR HIS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY CHAPTER 


The Colony of Hongkong dates from the second quarter 
of the 19th century, having been ceded by the Treaty of 
Nanking in August, 1842. It had been occupied some time 
earlier, on January 26th, 1841, as a result of an agreement 
between Keshen and Captain Charles Elliot, and though this 
agreement was subsequently disavowed by both British and 
Chinese, the latter date is the one usually taken as the 
starting point of the Colony. Hongkong is a product of 
history, the history of the relations between East and West; 
for it was out of the nature of those relations, and out of 
their commercial nature in particular, that Hongkong came 
into being. It is part of the very fabric of historical con- 
ditions as they existed at the time of its birth. Before this 
Hongkong had no history. The island is barren, and ex- 
posed to attack, and therefore never had any large popula- 
tion; there were indeed a few villages, in which peasants 
got a bare living from the scanty soil available, eked out 
with fishing. Archaeological work shows that _ settlement 
existed here from early times but there is no evidence to 
show that there was ever before any important centre of 
population or commerce. The only ancient monument in 
the district was a large granite boulder on a hill by Ma’tau 
Chung called the Sung Wong Toi and inscribed with those 
three characters; it commemorated the last of the Sung 
Emperors, the boy Ti-ping, who was driven to Kowloon in the 
fighting against invading Mongols, was defeated at Tsun 
Wan, and driven further west to his death. It is therefore 
difficult not to agree with the view expressed by Eitel, who 
wrote “and men had to come from the Far West to give it 
a name in the history of the East’. 


The founding of the Colony of Hongkong, and with it, 
the city of Victoria, arose out of the very special nature 
of the relations between East and West in China, which were 
centred in Canton and Macao. The Portuguese were the 
first Europeans to arrive off the China Coast in 1517, and 
they were followed by the Spanish, Dutch, English, French 
and, after the close of the American War of Independence 
in 1783, by the Americans. It is, however, unnecessary to 
follow this intercourse in detail. 


By the early 19th century, western trade with China 
had been centred on Canton, which had had a monopoly 
since 1755, despite the fact that the English had tried des- 
perately hard to break that monopoly and establish them- 
selves at Ningpo. The trade was governed by monopoly 
on both sides. On the Chinese side, the Canton monopoly 
was reinforced by that of the co-hong. The co-hong was an 
association of Chinese merchants who had secured by pur- 
chase the monopoly of trade with the west, and who were 
held responsible for the foreign traders, and had to act as 
security for them. On the British side, the East India Com- 
pany held a monopoly of the trade until 1833, although in 
fact it had been breaking down for some time before it 
was abolished in that year. By this time, the trade had 
fallen predominantly into the hands of the British, and 


was increasing rapidly. Personal relations with the co-hong 
merchants were cordial; there were no written contracts, 
and all undertakings were given and accepted verbally. “We 
found them honourable and reliable in all their dealings, 
faithful to their contracts and large-minded’’ wrote one ob- 
server, W. C. Hunter. But in spite of the flourishing and 
lucrative nature of the trade, there were many complaints 
of the conditions under which it had to be carried on. 


There were eight regulations limiting the freedom of the 
foreigners at Canton; and if these regulations were not 
consistently applied, they were always liable to be enforced 
and were regarded as vexatious. Briefly, they did not allow 
traders to reside at Canton all the year round, but only 
during the actual trading season; women were not allowed 
to reside in the factories, that is, the trading posts; foreign- 
ers were not allowed entry into the city of Canton, or 
allowed freedom of movement, except across the river 
the Fati Gardens three times a month; they were nv. 
allowed to ride in sedan chairs, or to have Chinese servants. 
Learning the Chinese language was discouraged, at least to 
the extent that only Chinese were recognized as interpreters 
in any negotiations. No direct communication with the 
local Canton provincial officials was allowed except by way 
of petition presented through the co-hong. These restric- 
tions on personal freedom were regarded as humiliating, 
and the sense of grievance they gave rise to was increased 
by the commercial restrictions of the co-hong monopoly, 
which prevented the institution of anything approaching a 
free market, and by the absence of any right to own pro- 
perty such as godowns. In addition there were constantly 
varying port charges and customs dues, which though not 
heavy, were arbitrary and indefinite. Added to all this, 
the foreigners were referred to as barbarians, treated as 
such, and regarded as standing in need of occasional cor- 
rection. 


When the East India Company lost its monopoly of the 
China trade in 1833, Lord Napier was sent out as Chief 
Superintendent of Trade to act as the official representative 
of British commercial interests. His mission was quite un- 
successful, partly due to the fact that his instructions were 
in conflict with the Chinese regulations governing the trade, 
and partly due to the refusal of the Chinese to treat with 
any foreign official on a footing of equality. Napier ran 
into trouble, and he was eventually forced to retire to 
Macao where he died. The Headquarters of the Superin- 
tendent of Trade never were established in Canton, and 
remained in Macao until transferred to Hongkong, in 1842. 
The failure of Napier, and the ending of the East India 
Company’s monopoly stimulated much heart-searching and 
led to attempts to find a solution of the difficulties * 
Canton. Captain Charles Elliot, who became chief Sup 
intendent in December 1836, and who pursued a conciliatory 
policy, also completely failed in an attempt to secure re- 
cognition by the Chinese of his official position. 
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an island off the Chinese Coast, which had often formed 

subject of discussion, was now advocated more serious- 
ly. Four arguments were put forward in support of the 
advantages of such an island as a solution to the difficulties 
at Canton. Some argued that an island should be secured 
by negotiation, so as to remove the trade from the caprice 
of the officials at Canton: many argued from the analogy 
of Bombay and Singapore, that such an island would very 
soon become a great emporium of British trade: others 
thought of such an island in terms of strategic require- 
ments. It was also argued that the Chinese would never 
make the necessary concessions in Canton unless the threat 
of force were applied; this of course meant naval demon- 
strations and the possession of a naval base would naturally 
have considerable utility. Finally there was the important 
“law and order” argument. The _ British constitutional 
system demands that executive action can be taken only 
in accordance with law, and in case of dispute, can be en- 
forced only in a court of law. The weakness of the Super- 
intendents of Trade was that they had little executive au- 
thority over the merchants, and no method of making that 
little effective. It was therefore argued that it would be 
to the advantage of both Britain and China that a British 
law court should be set up to control the British merchants. 
It could not of course be established on foreign soil, and 
therefore an island should be secured for this purpose. 


The situation between 1834 and the outbreak of hosti- 
lities in 1839, which was already strained, was made worse 
by the opium trade. Opium smoking had become a Chinese 
habit, in spite of its being forbidden, and the import of 
opium from India increased enormously. The contraband 
*-ade in opium therefore flourished, with the connivance of 

2 local Chinese officials. The British merchants tended 
to defend themselves by saying that if they did not import 
the drug, the merchants of other nations would, and by de- 
claring it to be a purely commercial matter, subject to the 
usual economic laws of supply and demand which needed no 
interference or defence; the moral aspects being not their 
concern. The British Government adopted a very correct 
policy. The Chinese Government was entitled to pass any 
edicts it chose, and it was no part of the British Govern- 
ment’s business to interfere, or to make Chinese laws effec- 
tive. The Superintendents were told that they had no 
authority over the British merchants who, if they engaged 
in the opium trade, did so at their own risk. The British 
Government wanted to establish official diplomatic relations, 
by which it was hoped all differences would be settled, and 
since the Chinese Government would not recognize the 
British Superintendent, it could not expect the British 
Government to interfere or take the matter up until this 
recognition was given. On the Chinese side an attempt to 
stamp out the opium trade, made by Commissioner Lin Tse 
Su in 1839, led to the incarceration of British personnel 
in the factories, and this action brought about hostilities. 


By this time the question of occupying an island or 
islands off the Coast had long been mooted. The claims of 
the Bonin Islands, Formosa, Lantao, Chusan and Hongkong 
had all been canvassed. Elliot was swayed in favour of 
Hongkong because the whole British community had taken 
refuge on board ship in the harbour of Hongkong late in 
1839, when their continued residence at Macao proved dan- 
gerous to the Portuguese. During a pause in the hostilities, 
he negotiated with Kishen the Convention of Chuenpi, by 
which Hongkong was ceded, though under such conditions 
that neither side ultimately accepted the convention. By 
™+rtue of this Convention, Hongkong was occupied on 
~-nuary 26th 1841, and this date is generally regarded as 
the date of the founding of the Colony. Both British and 
Chinese governments however refused to agree to the terms 


z The removal of the centre of British trade from Canton 
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of the convention, and Captain Charles Elliot was recalled 
for not carrying out the letter of his instructions, and for 
not insisting on the British Government’s full demands. 


A new plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, was sent 
out with instructions to adhere to the original demands. It 
is interesting to note that the cession of Hongkong was 
one of these. The instructions were to secure either the 
cession of one or more islands on the coast or, if the Chinese 
Government preferred, instead of making such a cession, to 
obtain by treaty security and freedom of commerce to Her 
Majesty’s subjects resident in China. That is, the essential 
demand was security, not the cession of territory. In 
September 1841, the Whig Government in Great Britain fell 
from office, and in the new Tory administration, Lord 
Aberdeen was the Foreign Secretary. He issued modified 
instructions to the plenipotentiary which had the effect of 
stressing this emphasis on security. Lord Aberdeen ex- 
pressed the view that the permanent acquisition of territory 
in China was undesirable for various reasons. “A secure 
and well regulated trade is all we desire’ he said. He 
considered that this security could best be obtained by a 
treaty opening four or five Chinese ports, with the right to 
station consular agents in each. Any islands seized were 
to be regarded as military bases, and _ perhaps useful 
‘pawns, in the negotiations. Before the new instructions 
could arrive, however, Sir Henry Pottinger had _ probably 
already made up his mind to secure Hongkong. He moved 
the Headquarters of the Superintendent of Trade from 
Macao to Hongkong in February 1842, and_ energetically 
pushed on with hostilities. The successes of the spring and 
summer of 1842 no doubt led him to feel that he could 
gain the desired security both by a treaty and by the cessa- 
tion of an island. In this, he was encouraged by the 
Governor-General of India, Lord Auckland, the man who 
initiated in India the advance to the North West frontier. 


Eventually the Treaty of Nanking was negotiated, both 
Chinese and British, afraid of the consequences of prolong- 
ing the war, being anxious to bring the hostilities to an 
end. By the Treaty, four additional Chinese ports were 
to be opened to foreign trade, and it was agreed that a 
commercial treaty should be subsequently negotiated laying 
down the general conditions under which the foreigners 
should live and pursue their commercial activities. In ad- 
dition, Article III provided for the cession of Hongkong, 
in the following terms. “It being obviously necessary and 
desirable that British subjects should have some port whereat 
they may careen and refit their ships when required, and 
keep stores for that purpose ....’ This phrasing reflects 
the reality underlying the founding of the Colony, for Hong- 
kong is a product of its harbour and of the ships that use 
it and which became, and still are, its life-blood. The home 
government had adopted a correct policy with regard to 
Hongkong. The 1841 cession was not recognized and the 
island was regarded as being under a military occupation; 
it ordered all building except that necessary for military 
purposes to cease, and leases of land already made were 
not recognized, so that the annual rents could not legally 
be collected. The news of the Treaty of Nanking was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in London, which feared the prospect 
of a long war. The Tory Government still showed some re- 
luctance, until the Treaty had been ratified, to make per- 
manent arrangements for the administration of the island, 
and as a temporary measure the government of the island 
was placed in the hands of the Superintendent of Trade, 
responsible to the Foreign Office. On June 26th, 1843, the 
ratifications were exchanged at Hongkong, with great cere- 
mony, and the way was now clear for the Colonial Office 
(it was at this time an adjunct of the War Office) to 
assume responsibility. Sir Henry Pottinger was appointed 
the First Governor of the Colony,.though as Superintendent 
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of Trade he remained subject to the Foreign Office. The 
Governors of Hongkong retained this dual role and served 
two masters until 1857, when events demanded the sending 
to China of a special mission, which took over the powers 
of the Superintendent of Trade, leaving Hongkong the 
Governor’s sole responsibility. 


* * * * 


The first phase of the Colony’s history, that of its 
foundation, lasted nearly 20 years, from 1841 to the Treaty 
of Tientsin, 1858, and covered the governorships of Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Sir John Davis, Sir George Bonham and 
Sir John Bowring. Captain Charles Elliot had taken over 
the island on January 26th, 1841 and he issued a proclama- 
tion on February 2nd, 1841, which proclaimed that “pend- 
ing Her Majesty’s further pleasure, the natives of the island 
of Hongkong, and all natives of China thereto resorting, 
shall be governed according to the laws and customs of 
China, every description of torture excepted’’, a declaration 
that was exactly in keeping with the liberal colonial policy 
of the period. The difficulties confronting the infant colony 
were enormous. Two severe typhoons in 1841. were an 
early foretaste of climatic difficulties; fever was a serious 
problem and led to considerable mortality. General in- 
security resulting from robberies and burglaries, and the 
difficulty of organizing an efficient police force, remained 
during the whole of this early period. Similarly on the 
neighbouring waters piracy was endemic and defied all at- 
tempts at suppression; indeed it remained something of a 
danger for the rest of the century and is not stamped out 
even today. The allotments of land made in the early days 
of the Colony, which were not given legal recognition be- 
cause the home government refused to recognize the cession 
until the Treaty was definitely ratified, were attended, as a 
result of this delay of two and a half years, by great con- 
fusion and complication in the matter of titles to land. 
Another and very serious difficulty was the failure to define 
the nature of the relations between the Colony and China. 
Since trade with China continued at Canton just as in the 
old days, and now began at four additional open ports, it 
is difficult to see how the hopes that Hongkong would be- 
come a great emporium of trade could be realized. These 
hopes were based on the declaration of the freedom of the 
port and the belief that it would become the centre of the 
coastal junk trade. This was precisely what the Chinese 
were determined to prevent, and there can be little doubt 
that as the treaties were worded, they were quite justified. 
A sort of economic blockade was therefore instituted and 
remained a constant hindrance to the local junk trade until 
an agreement was reached, in 1886, with the Imperial 
Maritime Customs. 


Another great difficulty was the attempt on the part of 
the early governors to make the infant Colony self-support- 
ing, except for defence. Taxation aroused, perhaps not 
unnaturally, opposition and complaint, and a demand for a 
measure of self-government. A parliamentary committee 
in England debated the Colony, and recommended, amongst 
other things, a measure of municipal self-government. But 
the proposal came to nothing because the merchant com- 
munity objected to the payment of municipal rates, which 
Bonham insisted was the necessary corollary of municipal 
self-government. It is impossible to give an exhaustive ac- 
count of all these early difficulties, but another must be 
mentioned. It was difficult to find the right men to fill the 
government posts, and there was much inefficiency because 
competent men left the government service for more lucra- 
tive careers outside. To this was added personal animosi- 
ties, even to the extent of libel actions, so that ‘The 
Times” wrote of the Colony, on March 15th, 1859, that it 
“fis always connected with some fatal pestilence, .... or 
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some discreditable internal squabble. So much so that + 
name of this noisy, bustling, quarrelsome, discontented a. 
insalubrious little island may not unaptly be used for an 
euphonious synonym for a place not mentionable in polite 
society.”’ 


After the Treaties of Tientsin, 1858, and Peking, 1860, 
a new and more hopeful era dawned. Diplomatic relations 
were now established at Peking, and the opening of China 
to western influence was now accepted. Kowloon as far as 
Boundary Street became part of the Colony, together with 
Stonecutters Island, in 1860. Missionary activity was de- 
finitely allowed, with the right of residence, to the various 
Christian churches. The chief result of these more settled 
conditions, as far as Hongkong was concerned, was the 
increasing migration of Chinese families into the Colony, 
and during this formative period, 1858-1882, Hongkong be- 
came two communities, Chinese and foreign, each making an 
essential contribution to the Colony’s development, and yet 
each holding studiously aloof from the other. There follow- 
ed naturally new problems in the organization of the social 
life of the Colony. The attempt to give the Chinese their 
own administration based on respect for Chinese customs 
broke down, and gradually the principle was adopted that the 
law must be equally binding on all. Under Western influence 
the Chinese themselves took the initiative in changing their 
customs. Thus in connexion with the much criticised Muit- 
sai custom, the Chinese in 1878 formed the Po Leung Kuk 
to combat the kidnapping of women and girls. Again in 
1872 the Tung Wah Hospital was established by the Chinese 
to care for the indigent sick and dying and to meet cri- 
ticism that they were left to die without attention. Much 
care was now given to the question of seeing that the 
Chinese population was accurately informed of the st« 
taken by Government, and that Government = should 
similarly informed of the views of the Chinese. The issue, 
in Chinese, of the Hongkong Government Gazette was 
started in 1862, and éfforts made to secure accuracy in 
translation culminated in the establishment of the Cadet 
Scheme, which provided for the appointment of student- 
interpreters who would eventually be marked out for the 
most responsible administrative posts. At the same time, 
the office of the Registrar-General was made responsible for 
all questions relating to the Chinese. The problem of public 
gaming houses was tackled, and after some attempt at 
control by licensing they were abolished, chiefly at the 
insistence of religious opinion at home and in the Colony, 
though the immediate result was merely to drive them 
over to the Chinese side of the border in Kowloon City. 
There was also the great social problem of overcrowding, 
with associated problems of water supply and sanitation. 
In 1882, Oswald Chadwick was sent out to the Colony as 
Special Sanitary Commissioner, and as a result of his re- 
port a Sanitary Board was set up in 1883, its powers and 
duties being defined by a Sanitary Ordinance, though in 
fact it was not until the plague of 1894 that the problem 
of overcrowding was seriously tackled. 


The growth of the Chinese population led in this period 
to great changes, and advances, in the field of education. A 
Board of Education had been established as early as 1845, 
composed chiefly of Protestant missionaries, and the esta- 
blishment of schools with Christian teaching was one of 
its main objects: In 1865, there was a reversal of policy 
and a reorganization; the Board was abolished, and Chris- 
tian teaching was excluded from all government schools 
which became secular. A _ central school was established, 
the Headmaster of which became the head of the Education 
Department. In 1873, a grant-in-aid scheme was introdu 
to help the religious bodies; at first the grants were bascu 
on secular subjects only, but in 1879, more liberal treat- 
ment was given. 
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The next period in the Colony’s history, 1882-1914, may 
= defined as the period of steady administration and grow- 
ing prosperity. The main lines of policy had now been laid 
down, and the period was one of allround steady growth and 
progress. The coming of the bubonic plague, in 1894, shook 
the Colony’s complacency, and there was a serious exodus 
of Chinese from the Colony to the mainland. Drastic mea- 
sures were necessary, involving house visitation, limewash- 
ing, and treatment of infected premises. This created op- 
position among the Chinese who still evinced a complete 
lack of faith in the efficacy of western medicine. 


In 1899, the area of the Colony was increased by the 
leasing from China of the New Territories and surround- 
ing islands, and here again the policy was to bring orderly 
administration; for example, detailed land surveys were 
made in an attempt to ascertain ownership of land, with 
the minimum of interference with local customs. The pre- 
war years were remarkable for two great advances in educa- 
tion. In 1903, a new education code was drawn up, abolish- 
ing the system of basing the payment of grants to the 
voluntary schools on annual examinations, and substituting 
annual inspections as the basis. Payment by results had 
been abolished in England in 1890, and the Colony there- 
fore was coming into line with developments at home. The 
other great advance was the founding of Hongkong Univer- 
sity, following discussions held by Sir Frederick Lugard 
with prominent local inhabitants soon after his arrival. 


In 1908, H. N. Mody offered to bear the cost of the 
building, and a committee was formed to organize a public 
subscription. The foundation stone of the new building 
was laid in 1910, and the University opened in 1912. 
Henceforward the Hongkong student was to be able to re- 

‘ve his professional training and higher education in the 
volony. 


The last period, since the war of 1914-18, is yet difficult 
to evaluate. The Chinese scene has been completely changed 
by the Chinese Revolution, and the coming of the Nationalist 
Government, and later by the Japanese War against China 
and the war in the Pacific in 1941, and even more recently 
by the conclusion of the civil war and the establishment of 
a Communist Government in Peking. 
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After Japan invaded China in 1937, the Colony became 
a refuge for many Chinese and the population grew to 
over one and a half million. Until the fall of Canton at 
the end of 1938 valuable supplies were able to reach China 
through Hongkong. With the outbreak of war in Europe, 
in September 1939, the position of the Colony became 
precarious, and on December 8th, 1941, the blow fell. Power- 
ful units of the Japanese Army, supported by the Japanese 
Air Force based on Canton, struck at the Colony. The first 
attempt of the Japanese to land on Hongkong Island was 
repulsed on the night of December 15th-16th, but a second 
attempt on the night of the 18th-19th could not be held. 
After some bloody fighting on the Island, the Colony was 
surrendered to the Japanese forces on Christmas day. The 
isolated brigade on Stanley peninsula held out for a further 
day before capitulating on superior orders. 


Hongkong remained in Japanese hands for over three 
and a half years. The population fell from more than 
one and a half million to a third of that number. 


The Colony was liberated when units of the British 
Pacific Fleet entered the harbour on August 30th, 1945, 
about two weeks after the capitulation of Japan. A brief 
period of military administration was followed by the re- 
establishment of civil government on May Ist, 1946. 


The Colony made an astonishing recovery in the years 
that followed. Thousands of Chinese returned to Hong- 
kong from the mainland and the population quickly reached 
and surpassed its pre-war level, producing a housing problem 
which became acute when, as the result of the success of 
the Communist armies in the Chinese civil war, thousands 
more Chinese, particularly from Shanghai and other centres 
of Chinese commerce, started entering the Colony as re- 
fugees. This second phase in the Colony’s’. increase of 
population began in 1947, and reached its height in May 
1950, when the Colony had an estimated population of 
2,360,000, the highest in its history. During the last three 
years the population, partly due to immigration restrictions 
enforced in 1950 both by the Colonial Authorities and by 
the Chinese Government, has become more or less stable 
and remained unchanged at approximately two and a quarter 
million. 


TRE 


FUJI 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 

Deposit 


BARK. 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


(as of September 30, 1953) 


LIMITED 


¥ 2,700,000,000.00 
3,594,061,701.00 
5,719,865,177.00 
¥193,340,137,202.28 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


184 branches in principal cities of Japan 


OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, London, E.C. 2) 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign | 
Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. | 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG’S COMMERCE 1953 IN RETROSPECT 


At last week’s annual meeting of the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chairman (Hon. C. Blaker) 
7 ree the gathering and an extract of this speech 
ollows :— 


Commercially, the year 1953 was a disappointing one. 
After a promising start it fell away rather badly and the 
downward trend has continued during the first two months 
of 1954, but the trade figures for March show a slight up- 
ward trend although still far behind last year. Statistically 
the figures for 1953 are interesting, showing an increase 
in imports of $93 millions or 2.5 per cent. and a decrease 
in exports of $165 millions or 5.7 per cent. The net de- 
crease is, therefore, $72 millions or the surprisingly low 
figure of one per cent in comparison with 1952 figures. 
Tonnages of cargoes are down in both imports and exports, 
the former by 38 thousand and the latter by 16 thousand, 
the total decrease in cargo moved being rather less than 
one per cent. 

On the face of it, the Colony’s total trading position 
has altered very little, but we have had the highest recorded 
visible adverse balance of trade. In terms of money, the 
total was $1,139 millions which is an increase of over 30 
per cent on 1952 figures. We must go deeper into the 
matter than can be done by merely’ delving’ into 
Trade Returns if we are to get a true picture ‘of 
the Colony’s present position. I have _ selected first the 
payment of Business and Corporation Profits taxes. 
The Commissioner of Inland Revenue found that in 1953 
there were virtually no defaulters although there were some 
applications for extensions of time for payment of tax due. 
There are indications that 1954 also will present little 
difficulty as regards collection. From this it is justified to 
assume that the commercial finances of the Colony are 
soundly based. It is well known that crime often results 
from economic distress and the Colony’s position in this 
respect also gives ground for confidence. There has been 
no increase in the general incidence of crime. The well- 
being of the Colony’s labour force has been bolstered up 
by the continuation of the Public Works Programme in the 
fields of housing, water supply, roads, reclamations, etc. and 
this has provided a cushion, the absence of which might 
have brought serious results. 

The signing of the Truce Agreement in Korea was 
welcomed and this has had a tonic effect. It would, how- 
ever, have been foolish to expect that the Agreement would 
mean the immediate lifting of all barriers on trade and, 
in this respect, it can fairly be said that Hongkong took a 
Sane and practical view and that there was no disastrous 
rush of speculative buying. While we look forward to 
greater freedom in trade with China, with which the future 
prosperity of the Colony must inevitably be linked, it is 
as well to recognise the limitations on trade that may still 
remain. Even after the eventual relaxation of our controls 
there may be many problems due to the selective nature of 
China’s purchases if not for political reasons. With regard 
generally to the existing controls on trade with China, Hong- 
kong has continued to observe its international obligations. 
The facilities afforded by the Colony in all branches of mer- 
chant activity can prove as necessary in the future to trade 
with China as they have proved in the past. The tendency 
to direct trading to the exclusion of Hongkong has been 
noted and perhaps the purpose of it can be appreciated. It 
is unnecessary to emphasise the pitfalls that exist for the 
overseas principal in such direct trading and it is likely that 
experience of these will lead to greater recognition of the 
services that Hongkong can efficiently provide in matters 
of finance, shipping, insurance and trading. 

Hongkong’s rate of population increase is in the region 
of 60,000 per year or, say, 2% per cent. There is an 
urgent need to consider now what can be done to ensure 
that our growing population can have a chance to earn a 


\ 


decent living. A great deal of publicity has been given to 
the increasing contribution being made to the economy of 
the Colony by our local industry and in this direction lies 
our greatest hope of maintaining and improving the standard 
of living of our population. Quite a few of our merchant 
houses have played their part in establishing Hongkong’s 
products on world markets and the general raising of the 
standards of quality which has taken place in the years 
since the war should make apparent the opportunities that 
would be open if all our merchants were to apply their 
marketing experience which they have gained through the 
years to the sale of these goods. Large scale participation 
in this trade might call for investment in manufacturing 
projects and such co-operation in local ventures could not 
be other than a healthy element in our economic life. One 
of the aspects of expansion of local industry which requires 
examination by Government is the question of provision of 
land. 

I wish it were possible to present a happier picture 
of our trade with the United States of America where 
there was only a slight increase of $4 millions in our imports 
as against a drop of $51 millions in our exports. This de- 
crease in exports is accounted for by the decline in sales 
of China produce such as. feathers, bristles, etc., which 
marked the suspension, for the time being, of America’s 
stockpiling programme in these commodities. I was happy 
to learn of the successful outcome of the negotiations con- 
ducted between our Department of Commerce and Industry 
and officials of the U.S. Treasury and Consulate General, 
whereby a wider range of locally manufactured goods ha‘ 
been cleared for export to the States. This easing of restri 
tions already begins to bear fruit and local exporters are 
following up the opportunities which are now open to 
them. 

There has been a gratifying increase in the number 
of tourists to the Colony. This trade must be encouraged 
in every possible way. 

A new venture was Hongkong’s participation in the 
Third Washington State International Trade Fair for which, 
although it did not take place until February 1954, arrange- 
ments had to be made in the closing months of the old 
year. Some have doubted the advantage of taking part in 
such Trade Fairs of a general nature and have suggested 
that participation on a Colony basis brings no tangible result. 
I am convinced that, at the present time, every opportunity 
should be seized to show the Colony’s wares in overseas 
markets not only with a view to orders but also to establish 
in the overseas mind a proper appreciation of the Colony 
and its products. 

Exports to Germany fell by 12 million dollars, entirely 
brought about by her reduced purchases from this market 
of China Produce, notably vegetable oils and oil seeds and 
egg products, and the indications are that Germany obtained 
the major proportion of her requirements of these products 
through bulk barter deals. The nearer approach to a 
balance in our trade with Japan, which retained its position 
as our second largest trading partner, has been welcomed 
and the increase in exports to that market was most grati- 
fying. The development of trade as a result of the United 
Kingdom/Japan trade agreement seems likely to benefit us 
in this respect. Trade with Indonesia declined sharply 
during the year and our exports thereto fell in value by 
$156 millions, almost entirely in respect of locally manu- 
factured goods. This was brought about by  Indonesia’s 
difficulties in regard to her balance of payments. Indonesia 
had, for some years, been a disproportionately large con- 
sumer of our manufactured goods and while the setback 
is to be regretted I hope that it may lead our shippers © 
seek more widespread markets so that a decline in one arec 
will not have such a marked effect on our economic well- 
being. 
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REPORT FOR 1953 BY 
HONGKONG GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The strenuous efforts which have been made by traders 
to develop new markets in replacement of those closed by 
controls on trade with Mainland China bore some fruit during 
the year and, excluding trade with China, our other markets 
have been well maintained. Margins have, of course, been 
reduced but this has been in step with trading profits the 
world over and has not been peculiar to Hongkong. 


Difficult China Trade 


Early in the year the Chamber was asked by the 
Federation of British Industries for its views on the de- 
sirability of a trade mission being sent to Peking and 
replied that members felt that any action of this sort 
should only be taken with the full approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government expressed through the Foreign Office. A short 
while later the Chamber received a copy of a statement 
issued by the Foreign Office saying that, although it was 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government to encourage legiti- 


‘ mate trade with China, they did not consider that this 


-~hjective would be furthered by attendance at the proposed 

:king Economic Conference. The statement went on to 
‘warn any firms which might decide to send representatives 
that they should be on their guard against pitfalls and 
should keep themselves free from any international organiza- 
tion which might be set up and there the matter rested 
for a time. 


The visit to Peking of a Trade Mission, sponsored by 
the British Council for the Promotion of International Trade, 
aroused much speculation and the Committee of the HK 
Chamber noted with regret that a large number of member 
firms were receiving letters from principals in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere suggesting that insufficient efforts 
were being made to take such opportunities as there were 
for developing the trade with China in non-strategic goods. 
It was, therefore, decided to draw up a statement setting 
out the views of the Committee and to arrange for this 
to be given the widest circulation possible through both 
official and unofficial channels and, for the sake of record, 
a copy of the statement which, prior to distribution was 
agreed by the Hongkong Government, is reproduced below. 


“The Committee of the Hongkong General Chamber 
of Commerce has had under examination the position of 
Hongkong’s trade with the Mainland and such information 
as is available on the results of the recent Mission of British 
businessmen to Peking. The Committee considers it appro- 
priate that the following facts should be noted. 


(1) The established merchant houses, formerly trading 
in and with China and still so trading, are equipped and 
ready to continue trading with that country. If allowed 
to trade they are in a better position to do so than any 
others. 


(2) To their own detriment, and to that of their 
principals and suppliers in the United Kingdom and else- 


“~here they have faithfully observed the restrictions imposed 


om outside the Colony on trade with China, and have 
~to-operated whole-heartedly with the authorities in this con- 
nection. This situation is common to all branches of trade 
and finance. 


(3) For the past three years Hongkong’s vital trade 
with China has been subject to the most detailed scrutiny 
by local, United Kingdom and other British and non-British 
authorities with the object of preventing or revealing any 
breach of the United Nations Regulations. Members have 
noted, however, that there have been several instances where 
licences have been granted by the United Kingdom 
Authorities and other Paris List Countries for the 
direct shipment to China of goods for which licences 


could not be obtained in Hongkong. At a time when 
trade with China is receiving much attention in the 
world’s press, it is felt that Hongkong should raise its 


voice and demand that we should be allowed to maintain 
our traditional trade and should receive equal treatment 
with others. 


(4) Early in 1953 the Chamber of Commerce was 
asked by the Federation of British Industries for its views 
on the desirability of a Trade Mission to Peking, and replied 
that it was considered that action of this sort should only 
be taken with the full approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expressed through the Foreign Office. Although the 
Chamber was categorically informed that the proposed mis- 
sion did not have the approval and support of Her Majesty’s 
Government, there has been evidence to show that the recent 
mission had at least tacit approval from certain departments 
of the U.K. Government. 


(5) The Chamber is fully confident that Hongkong’s 
services as the principal finance, shipping and insurance 
market for the trade with China will eventually be found 
to be as essential in the future as in the past. Every 
effort must, therefore, be made to ensure that in the 
meantime official encouragement is not given to attempts 
to undermine the Colony’s role in these matters. 


(6) Hongkong merchants note with concern that cer- 
tain members of the recent Mission have entered into provi- 
sional contracts for the supply of articles at present on 
the list of embargoed goods. It should be borne in mind 
that many Hongkong merchants were obliged, on the intro- 
duction of controls, to cancel contracts for the supply of 
such goods. In return for these provisional contracts mem- 
bers of this unofficial and unapproved Mission have been 
able further to damage the Colony’s traditional export trade 
by accepting reciprocal provisional contracts for the supply 
of China Produce. Hongkong merchants feel strongly that 
they are entitled to expect that no licences are issued for 
the direct supply from the United Kingdom of items on 
the embargoed list unless controls have previously been 
relaxed in Hongkong and the fullest opportunity given to 
Hongkong merchants to supply on equal terms.” 


Mr. A. E. Percival, the Under Secretary of the Board 
of Trade responsible for questions affecting United Kingdom 
trade with the Far East and with the British Common- 
wealth, was passing through the Colony when the oppor- 
tunity was taken by the Chamber to point out to him 
how the application of U.K. Controls on trade with China 
was seriously affecting the Colony. It was suggested that 
the Controls put into force in Hongkong had not only 
achieved their main objective, they had gone beyond what 
might reasonably be considered necessary and the local 
Government had had full co-operation from the mercantile 
community in carrying out the controls which existed in 
spite of the obvious detrimental effects they had on trade. 
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There appeared to be considerable divergence of opinion 
as to what was and what was not strategic for the pur- 
pose of Controls and this had resulted in Her Majesty’s 
Government controlling certain commodities which were 
freely exportable from other countries subscribing to the 
Paris Group Agreement. This had not only harmed British 
interests generally but had done a great deal of damage to 
Hongkong’s legitimate trade as, although merchants could 
take part in the trade in such commodities, they were pre- 
cluded from bringing them to Hongkong. It was, there- 
fore, asked if it would not be possible tor the Hongkong 
interpretation ot what was strategic to be more in line 
with the views of Britain’s European Allies. In reply Mr. 
Percival explained that H.M.G. had all along been subject 
to external pressure for the banning of goods which it did 
not consider to be strategic. Both the foreign Ottice and 
the Board of Trade had tried to keep the control of sup- 
plies to China in line with the controls applied to supplies 
to Russia. Turning to points of detail it was pointed out 
that despite numerous protests the Hongkong Government 
had been unable to convince H.M.G. that such small tradi- 
tional items of trade with South China in hardware as saws, 
hacksaw blades, etc., could hardly be regarded as strategic, 
in addition to which there were certain other items such 
as steel card wire for textile machinery, certain twist drills 
and some dyestuffs concerning which there was a good deal 
of feeling locally that they should not be controlled and Mr. 
Percival was requested to take up the question of these 
specific goods when he returned to the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Percival explained that the list of goods which were 
controlled had been prepared for application to trade with 
countries other than China as well as with China. He 
suggested that, meanwhile, further representations should be 
made and undertook to go into the specific questions raised 
on his return to the United Kingdom. 


On the question of application of controls, it was point- 
ed out that considerable hardships had been caused in 
the past by the enforcement of regulations immediately 
they were promulgated, whereby they became retroactive 
and those merchants who had entered into contracts in good 
faith suddenly found themselves unable to export the goods 
they had purchased and were left with supplies far too 
large to be absorbed in the local market. it was pointed 
out that protection for local merchants would be achieved 
if cargoes on the water, or in respect of which United 
Kingdom export licences had been granted, and were not 
subsequently revoked, were allowed to go through and Mr. 
Percival undertook to look into this question carefully. 
Additionally on this subject Mr. Percival was asked to give 
an assurance that, in future, the Hongkong Government 
would be consulted prior to any additional items being 
placed on the Control List. Mr. Percival recognised the 
need to give the Hongkong Authorities as long notice as 
possible and promised that prior consultation would be 
arranged where practicable. The anomaly, whereby under 
existing regulations merchandise brought in under E.8.C. 
Control could never be freed even though the commodity 
concerned was subsequently removed from the Control List, 
was discussed and it was agreed that such a situation could 
best be cleared up by discussions with the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner and the Department of Commerce and 


Industry. 


The opportunity was also taken to express to Mr. Per- 
cival the views of business men in Hongkong on the wider 
aspects of controls on trade and on the position of the 
British firms still in China and the opinion was expressed 
that the decision of H.M.G. to maintain an official repre- 
sentative in Peking had the full support of the mercantile 


community. 
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The question of trading with China and payment b: 
Letter of Guarantee was also discussed and it was pointe 
out that the Hongkong trader had to take serious risks, 
which he did with his eyes open, and find finance, which 
he had succeeded in doing. The risks fell on us but the 
United Kingdom manufacturer could help to reduce them 
by ensuring scrupulous attention to the terms of purchases 
made from them, that the goods were shipped on time 
and that they were meticulously according to specification, 
in which connection it was pointed out that even slight dif- 
ferences in packing, marking, weights, etc., caused endless 
trouble. 


As the question of exports of pharmaceuticals from 
the United Kingdom to China had formed part of the dis- 
cussions at the Committee meeting with Mr. Percival, ar- 
rangements were made for him to meet the local repre- 
sentatives of British pharmaceuticals manufacturers and it 
was explained that the quota system being applied to the 
trade in strategic drugs, such as sulphas, anti-biotics and 
anti-malarials, was proving very difficult to work on and 
was reacting greatly to the detriment of British trade. It 
was pointed out that it was very difficult to assess Britain’s . 
true share, achieved in a free market, of the China trade 
in such goods as, before the Korean War complication, 
Britain had been short of supplies and, immediately supplies 
began to flow freely, restrictions had been imposed on sales 
to China. Arrangements were made for the detailed ana- 
lysis of all available figures to be effected and transmitted 
to Mr. Percival at the Board of Trade so that H.M.G. could 
be fully briefed for any conferences being held with other 
Paris Group countries. 


Detroit Board of Commerce Report on Hongkong 


The Detroit Board of Commerce has long been well- 
known as one of the more prominent of those bodies in 
the United States of America which have advocated a more 
liberal American trade policy. It was with great interest 
that the Committee of the Chamber learned of their in- 
tention to include Hongkong in the itinerary of their Far 
Eastern trade tour during the Spring. 


That this influential body has obtained a good picture 
of the position in Hongkong is well illustrated by the 
following extract from a report made by members of the 
Group to the Economic Club of Detroit on their return:— 


“The free port of Hongkong is a British Crown Colony 
of about 390 square miles, consisting mainly of the Island 
of Hongkong, the City of Kowloon on the mainland,. and 
other hilly land, with not enough fresh water to supply the 
city; with an influx of one mullion Chinese refugees to a 
normal prewar population of 700,000; very inadequate 
housing; a tremendous unemployment problem; and the 
resulting effects. Hongkong is of vital military importance 
to the Western cause. It is an important potential mili- 
tary base on the Chinese mainland, and an excellent listening 
post for keeping us informed on the developments behind 
the bamboo curtain. The handful of British forces would 
be no match for the Chinese millions if they desire to cap- | 
ture the colony. They tell us they believe the Chinese 
Government realizes the importance of leaving the colony 
“In Status Quo,” because of its importance as a trading 
and world banking centre as well as the terrific problem 
of feeding and housing 2% million people. Hongkong, 
without natural resources, is dependent upon trade with 
China for its very existence. If the ideas of Americans 
were carried out to the extent the United States policy 
would indicate, this would virtually require giving up Hong- 
kong completely. Without some trade with China, Hong 
kong would cease to exist. Many of the British business- 
men believe this would be a far greater loss to our cause 
than the little we might lose by intelligent trading in 
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““nonestrategic materials. They also point to the fact that 


fongkong is an important escape route for those fleeing 


the bamboo curtain. 


We in the United States have taken the attitude there 
should be no trade whatsoever with Mainland China. As 
a result we have placed an embargo against practically all 
shipments from Hongkong to the United States. The 
carrying out of embargo restrictions has been extremely 
severe, because we forbid American importation of any 
manufactured goods from Hongkong unless they have been 
certified by our Treasury Agents now stationed in that area. 
To date our Treasury Agents have certified only a handful 
of goods. Requirements for certification are as follows: 
1. The goods must be manufactured in Hongkong and none 
of the raw materials may originate from any area dominated 
by the Communists. 2. The manufacturing firms in Hong- 
kong cannot be owned by any interests located in China, 
nor can they have made any remittances in the past six 
months to China. 3. The firm must have no commercial 
connections whatsoever with Mainland China in spite of the 
fact there is no law in Hongkong against Hongkong firms 
trading with China. 


What do these people in Hongkong think of the pre- 
sent situation in China? It is their opinion that the 
present Government of China is there to stay for a con- 
siderable period. They feel that we in America were not 
properly informed of the facts. This statement corroborated 
those from our own newspapermen in Tokyo and throughout 
the Far East. Some Chinese agreed; others disagreed. And 
of course in Formosa we got a very definite disagreement. 
We could learn a great lesson by following the example 
of one prominent Hongkong businessman, who has taken 
refugees from Communist China, taught them farming, given 
them a stake of a couple of pigs and a down payment on a 
small farm at no interest, and is making successful farmers, 


_.teaching them free enterprise as we know it, and thereby 


naking capitalists instead of Communists. How much better 
off we would be if American businessmen did likewise, in- 
stead of M.S.A. teaching weaving and wood carving to a 
people who were experts in these two arts centuries before 
America was discovered. Shall we then condemn these 
business leaders because they are facing a situation realis- 
tically, and say they are friends of the Communists? There 
are two sides to the question and it merits serious study.” 


Business Regulation Ordinance 


Some form of business tax had long been advocated by 
businessmen as a means of spreading the load of taxation 
in the Colony without the necessity of building up a very 
large and expensive Inland Revenue Department, for the 
purpose of ensuring that full collection of Corporation 
Profits Tax was made and the introduction, therefore, of 
the Business Regulation Ordinance early in 1952 was wel- 
comed by many as a step in the right direction. As with 
most new legislation providing for collection of taxes, some 
anomalies began to become apparent soon after the Or- 
dinance became law and at the end of 1952 the Taxation 
Sub-Committee of the Chamber had recommended that there 
were grounds for submitting to Government proposals for 
amending the Ordinance. So that the views of all members 
of the Chamber might be available before detailed submis- 
sions were made to Government a circular was sent to 
members during October 1952, and several further sugges- 
tions were made. After full examination by the Taxation 
and General Committees of the Chamber letters were ad- 
dressed to the Colonial Secretary during February and March 
pointing out the various anomalies and suggesting means 


of getting around them. 


Whilst the equity of having an overall registration fee 


of $600 for a type “B” registration was apparent to the 
.. Committee in cases of firms having multiple shops or other 


places of business in the Colony where, at each place of 
business, transactions were carried out in full, it was sug- 
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gested that the compulsion to have type “B” registration 
was unfair on those firms who have one central office only 
and have, separate from it, a private store or godown for 
use only for the storage, etc. of goods being sold from the 
central office. It was, therefore, suggested that the Ordi- 
nance should be amended to provide for type “A” registra- 
tion only in such cases. 

The Committee also took up the question of double 
registration being called for in regard to insurance agency 
business in that a merchant firm having an_ insurance 
agency business would, for that reason alone, have to take 
a type “B” registration, in addition to which the insurance 
company concerned had to take, separately, a type “A” 
registration. It was submitted that either type “A” regis- 
tration for both or type “B” registration for the merchant 
firm should be sufficient. 

On the question of registration of non-resident com- 
panies, the Chamber pointed out that there were in Hong- 
kong a substantial number of registered companies which 
were specifically not carrying on business for gain in the 
Colony although they had to maintain here a registered office. 
There were, also, a considerable number of registered com- 
panies, with registered offices in the Colony, which were com- 
pletely dormant at the present time and it was suggested 
that there was no justification for compelling such concerns 
to take out a registration certificate under the Ordinance. 
Another aspect of the question of registered offices was 
that of those companies which, for one reason or another, 
had their registered offices with professional firms such as 
solicitors and accountants. As, from these registered offices, 
the only business carried out during the year was the filing 
of the Annual Return under the Companies Ordinance, it 
was submitted that the maintenance of such a registered 
office, separate from the normal office, could not be inter- 
preted as “carrying on business in two places,” and it was 
again suggested that the Ordinance should be amended. 


Finally, the Chamber drew the attention of Govern- 
ment to the fact that the sole appeal available to members 
of the business community in cases of difference of opinion 
with the responsible officer was to the Supreme Court and 
it was suggested that there should be provision in the Or- 
dinance for the setting up of some sort of appeals body 
similar to the Inland Revenue Board of Review. 


In a reply dated 8th August the Chamber was informed 
that arrangements had been made whereby insurance com- 
panies would not be required to register under the Ordinance 
unless they had premises or staff in the Colony and that, 
if they were merely represented through agents, the agents 
only would be required to register. This information was 
immediately communicated to interested members. In a fur- 
ther reply dated 4th September the Financial Secretary put 
forward reasons for delaying amending the Ordinance mean- 
while and pointed out that the powers of reduction or re- 
mission given to the Director of Commerce & Industry 
should adequately cover the submissions made by the Cham- 
ber and prevent hardship. 


Members of the Committee felt strongly that the pro- 
posed amendments should be made to the Ordinance and this 
view was communicated during November to the Financial 
Secretary, who promised that the Chamber’s representations 
would be borne in mind when the operation of the Ordinance 
was reviewed early in the new year and the matter is being 
watched carefully. 


Stamp Duty on Receipts 


During the Summer it came to the notice of the Com- 
mittee that the office of the Collector of Stamp Duty was 
tightening up on the interpretation of that section of the 

(Continued on page 551) 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S INDUSTRY IN 1953 


From the Report of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce 


The increasingly important part which local industry 
is playing in the economic life of the Colony has been 
evidenced during the year and local manufacturers have 
made successful efforts to hold on to existing markets for 
their products, as well as to gain new ones. Hongkong’s 
industry contributed more than 25 per cent of the Colony’s 
exports during 1953. The figures constitute an all time 
record in size as well as proportion. To have achieved this 
in the face of increasing competition, both as regards quality 
and prices, indicates that the efforts which manufacturers 
have made to improve standards and to lower costs have 
been worth while. Exporting merchant houses have helped 
in putting Hongkong’s products on world markets and many 
have been able thereby to regain some of the ground that 
has been lost through the difficulties of arranging shipments 
of China Produce. 


Textiles:—The Colony’s textile industry has, in the face 
of increasing competition, held its own and spinners and 
weavers considered the position at the end of the year to 
be satisfactory. The decline in trade with Pakistan, China 
and Singapore was offset by increased exports to Indo- 
nesia, Burma, South Korea, Thailand, the United Kingdom 
and South Africa. Prices tended to be steady or down- 
ward in contrast with those of most basic commodities and 
the consequent decline in earnings of a few of the smaller 
knitting and weaving mills caused some concern. 


Cotton Spinning:—Business in Cotton Yarns was good 
and the spinning mills continued a high output and sold the 
whole production. The mills have been able to further 
consolidate their position and their high output, made in 
face of declining prices, is a notable achievement. A total 
of nearly 213,000 spindles were in operation at the end 
of the year, showing an increase of 7,000 over 1952, and 
giving a capacity production, based on 20s counts and three- 
shift working, of 17,924 x 400 lbs. bales per month. Plans 
are in hand for the erection of three new mills, involving 
the addition of 60,000 additional spindles, being an increase 
of 28% over the present number. Little or no difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining supplies of raw cotton and 
over one and a half million 500 lbs. bales were brought into 
the Colony. Prices for Pakistan cotton varied considerably 
and there was a sharp rise in the middle of the year which 
fell away to the April level in October and was followed 
by another sharp rise in November and December. Home 
consumption of Pakistan cotton is increasing and numerous 
new mills have been opened in that country and the indica- 
tions are that, soon, there will not be more than three- 
fifths of the total crop available for export. American 
prices also showed an upward trend despite a very heavy 
crop but fluctuations in this market were not so severe. 


More than 102.5 million dollars worth of local yarn 
were exported during the year with over half of it going 
to Indonesia, nearly a quarter to Pakistan and with Burma, 
South Korea, Thailand and the Philippine Republic also 
being substantial buyers, taking 7.8, 7.1, 5 and 3.7 million 
dollars worth respectively. Prices at the end of the year 
‘were about 7% below those being obtained in January and 


some concern has been expressed at the importance which 
the Indonesian market has assumed in the sale of this pro- 
duct. 


Three of the mills have installed Combing Plants, which 
enables them to spin yarns of 60s and 80s counts. This 
is an important advance as, apart from the production of 
finer yarns, yarns of better quality in the medium counts 
can now be manufactured with the assistance of these 
installations. One of the mills has been equipped with the 
latest type of Pressure Dyeing Plant for the dyeing of 
yarns in package form. This is the only plant of its kind 
in the Far East and its use will enable the weaving of a 
wider variety of cloths. 


Weaving:—tThere is a total of about 6,000 power looms 
in the Colony and a fairly large number of hand looms, 
which add a substantial volume to the Colony’s production 
of woven cotton goods. The power looms alone, however, 
have a production capacity of more than 15.5 million yards 
of 36 inch sheeting per month. Exports of cotton piece 
goods during the year totalled over 177.5 million dollars, 
once again the biggest buyer being Indonesia which took 
more than 115 million dollars worth. 15.5 million dollar 
worth went to Thailand and the majority of the balance wen. 
to Malaya, 9.8 millions; the Philippine Republic, 7.1 millions; 
and South Africa, 6.6 millions; with Australia, the United 
Kingdom and British East Africa taking 4.4, 4.2 and 3.1 
millions respectively. Prices, based on 36 inch grey sheet- 
ing, 12 lbs. per 40 yard piece, varied from $41.38 per piece 
in January up to $45.10 in May since when they have de- 
clined to $40.67 in December. 


Made-up Articles:—There was a substantial drop in the 
recorded exports of locally manufactured singlets, the total 
of these falling from 95 million dollars worth in 1952 to 72 
million dollars worth in the year under review. The pat- 
tern of exports remained much the same as in the previous 
year but the drop in sales was more than accounted for 
by the three largest buyers, Indonesia, Malaya and Thailand, 
taking 16, 3 and 8 million dollars worth less respectively 
and small improvements were recorded in other markets, of 
which the Philippines was the largest. Shirt manufacturers 
had a slightly better year and, despite a 21 million dollar 
drop in sales to Indonesia and Malaya, a net increase of 
3 million dollars worth of exports was recorded. There 
has been a steady improvement in other markets, notably 
in Africa and in the United Kingdom, where the efforts 
made by local manufacturers to improve and maintain stan- 
dards of quality seem to be bearing fruit. Towel manu- 
facturers also have had a better year, the increase in total 
exports being in the region of 5 million dollars, principally 
to Thailand whose purchases increased from 4.6 to 10 
million dollars, while those to Malaya and Indonesia dropped 
by 1.7 and 1.4 million respectively. - 


Labour:—Labour relations throughout the year con- 
tinued to be good and the direct interest being taken ir 
the welfare of employees seems to have built up a feelin, 
of security and contentment among the workers, as a 
result of which there were no serious interruptions of 
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~~ yperations during the year. A total of 37,282 workers are 


employed in registered textiles factories and this represents 
35 per cent of the total employed in the Colony’s 2,400 
registered factories. In the textiles factories average daily 
rates of wages varied from $6 to $8.50 for skilled workers, 
$5 to $6.50 for semi-skilled workers, and $3.50 to $5 for 
unskilled workers. 


Prospects:—Increasing competition, notably from 
Japan, Pakistan and India, is likely to keep the local in- 
dustry on its toes but, whilst world economic systems are 
at variance and the stability of nations also varies, it is 
not possible to forecast very far ahead. Business for the 
early part of 1954 has been encouraging but the general 
consensus of opinion as to the rest of the year is that prices 
will show a further slight decline and should level out about 
the middle of the year, possibly firming up a bit. 


Firecrackers:—The U.S.A. Import Licence Quota, which 
was still under consideration by the Foreign Assets Control 
in Washington at the end of last year, was announced early 
in February. These licences allowed a total of US$850,000 
worth of Firecrackers to be imported during the year with 
US$450,000 allocated to the first half covering the 4th 
July trade and US$400,000 for the second half covering the 
Christmas season. It was stated by the Foreign Assets 
Control that these figures were a little in excess of that 
allowable for any normal year as consideration had been 
given to the prohibition of imports for the second half of 
1952. The approximate permitted imports for 1954 are ex- 
pected to be something like US$800,000. 


Hongkong exports for the year totalled HK$10.1 mil- 
~lions and were distributed as follows :— 


The United States of America ............ $5.1 Million 


Preserved Ginger:—After a difficult year in 1952 and 
looking forward to supply complications in 1954, the past 
year was a good one for the ginger exporters who sold 
approximately 3,100 tons valued at about 6% million 
dollars as compared with 2,200 tons worth 5 millions in 
1952. Exports to the United Kingdom and Holland were 
around 2,200 tons but, in view of the embargo, none were 
made to the United States of America. However, some 
small shipments, totalling about 70 tons, were made to 
Canada. Supplies of raw ginger were difficult to obtain 
and cost fully twice as much as in 1952. Consequently 
there has been a substantial increase in export prices which 
have been raised four times during the year, the last fixed 
price, during November, being 75 per cent higher than 
those ruling at the end of 1952. Future difficulties in 
supply of raw material point to the certainty that export 
prices will again have to be raised. No difficulties were 
experienced in purchasing raw ginger in 1952 and before 
the 1953 new crop was lifted the Ginger Syndicate agreed 
to purchase 5 million catties from the approved Ginger 
Export Syndicate in Canton. The suppliers, however, have 
not been able to fulfil this agreement and only a small 
part of the agreed quantity has arrived in Hongkong at very 
high prices. 


Mats and Matting:—-Business declined during the year 
under review, mainly due to the poor crop of seagrass and 
consequent higher prices and short supplies from the Main- 
land. The volume of exports through Hongkong dropped 

-~from 80,000 bales in 1952 to a little over 50,000 bales in 
953, while the comparative values of the respective years 
were approximately $4% million and $4 million. Middle 
East countries and Holland accounted for nearly 80 per 
cent of the trade, while Australia and the United Kingdom 
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showed only slight improvement on their previous year’s 
purchases. Sales to South-East Asia were hardly notice- 
able. Prices continue firm, and no appreciable change is 
forecast until the new season’s crop of seagrass is available 
about the middle of the year. 


Rattan Furniture:—The principal trade in this com- 
modity is with the United States of America and sales 
both in total and to that market dropped more than 15 
per cent in 1952, the total being $14.5 millions against $17.8 
millions, and sales to the U.S.A. being $11.6 millions against 
$15.4 millions. The next highest purchaser in both years 
was Malaya which took $940 thousand compared with $706 
thousands in the earlier year. The fall in sales to the 
U.S. market is generally attributed to the overbought posi- 
tion in which buyers found themselves at the end of 1952 
and to buyers’ doubts as to the possible start of a de- 
pression in America which caused them to hold off. The 
Autumn strike of Hongkong rattanware workers, which 
lasted for more than six weeks, precluded sales during the 
time it was on and has resulted in a higher level of prices, 
which has also had its effect on the Colony’s exports. The 
principal article exported is the Tub Chair and prices fluc- 
tuated during the year between $6 and $9 per piece and 
as this Report goes to press they are reported fairly steady 
at $7.20 per piece. During the year the leading manufac- 
turers formed themselves into The Hongkong Rattan Manu- 
facturers’ Association and they are understood to be in- 
vestigating suggestions for the stabilisation of prices so 
that there will not be such wide differences between off- 
season prices and those in the main buying season during 
the Autumn. No difficulties were encountered over sup- 
plies of raw materials and the trade looks forward to a 
possible improvement during 1954. 


Cement:—Constructional activities of all kinds con- 
tinued to go ahead at about the same rate as in the previous 
year, the consumption of cement in the Colony after 
allowing for exports being only slightly less than in 1952 
at about 146,000 tons. The falling trend of cement prices 
continued, except for a short period in the Summer, through- 
out the greater part of the year, but the decline was not 
so severe as in the preceding year, and in the closing 
months a measure of stability at lower pricés appeared to 
have been achieved. Exports of locally manufactured 
cement were some twenty per cent greater than in 1952, 
totalling over 20 thousand tins valued at more than 2% mil- 
lion dollars. Principal markets were in North Borneo which 
bought $1.3 millions worth and Malaya which bought $850 
thousands worth. 


Enamelware:—The year 1953 in the above business has 
shown some increase in production and export as compared 
with the previous year. The raw materials situation has 
provided no obstacle as all commodities have been made 
readily available by suppliers in the United States, and such 
items as Black Sheets, Borax, Titanium Dioxide etc., have 
been regularly brought in at prices slightly under those 
ruling in 1952. British raw materials, such as mentioned 
above, have been in short supply and then only obtainable 
at excessively high prices. Japanese competition is keen 
and is felt in all the Hongkong exporters’ markets. How- 
ever, the local manufacturers have been able to meet all 
such competition by the fact that as raw materials have 
been procured at lower rates, so have the manufacturers 
here been able to reduce prices in general by about 15 
per cent and have been able to retain their place in the 
principal markets. Exports totalled over $44 millions and 
the principal buying countries were British Africa, Latin 
America, the Middle East, Indonesia, Malaya and Thailand, 
whilst some small shipments were made to the United King- 
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dom. Exports to Indonesia towards the latter end of the 
year fell by about 50 per cent owing to shortage of Foreign 
Exchange, whilst orders from the Philippines fell off badly 
because of new enamelware factories coming into existence 
in that part of the world. The local enamelware manufac- 
turers consider that the Ocean Freight Rates were rather 
excessive in respect of shipments to the various countries 
mentioned above. 


Needles, Nails and Screws:—Despite the increase in the 
Colony’s overall exports of these commodities, local manu- 
facturers report a somewhat lean year as they have had 
to contend with severe Japanese competition in the markets 
which they had built up since the war. So far as domestic 
sewing needles are concerned exports have also been very 
difficult to India, previously the Colony’s best customer, 
where the market was flooded by too heavy imports in 
1950 and 1951 and was still unable to dispose of old stocks. 
Indonesia remained the Colony’s largest buyer of locally 
manufactured needles and useful sales were made to the 
United Kingdom and to various American countries. The 
largest buyer of iron nails was Indonesia, followed by 
Thailand, and exports were also made to Burma and the 
Philippine Republic. Screws found markets in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia and Thailand also. Prospects for the future are some- 
what uncertain but it is understood that local manufac- 
turers are looking very closely into manufacturing costs. 


Torch Cases:—-About forty factories continued in 
operation with a daily output of around 20 thousand dozens 
and employing in the region of 10 thousand workers. Re- 
ports are that they were working generally at full capacity 
though not at high pressure. No difficulties were encoun- 
tered in the procurement of raw materials, mostly from the 
United Kingdom although some local brass sheets and tin 
plates were also used. Some factories had Imperial Pre- 
ference costings taken with a view to Empire markets but 
the majority did not feel that this expenditure was justified 
as business with the United Kingdom was rather poor. 
Competition in the industry was severe and some of the 
smaller undertakings were understood to be in difficulties 
at the end of the year. Shipments amounting to $35.9 
millions were made, the principal markets being India which 
took $6.8 millions; the United States of America, $3.8 
millions, mostly tin plated torches; and Burma, $2.9 mil- 
lions; followed by various South American countries, Cen- 
tral America, various African countries and the United 
Kingdom. Shipments to Thailand were also encouraging 
totalling $1.4 millions. As indicated above competition 
within the industry was keen and prices at the end of the 
year were substantially below those ruling at the end of 
1952. 


Torch Bulbs:—A quiet year was reported with about 
eleven factories operating although it was understood at 
the end of the year that two or three were likely to close 
down. Total daily output during the year was estimated 
at 25 cases, each of 10,000 pieces, and the industry em- 
ployed some 3,000 workers. Total shipments of approxi- 
mately $3.4 millions were made and these were fairly well 
spread around the world, India being the principal buyer 
with $0.7 million and the United Kingdom next with $0.48 
million. Substantial shipments were also made to Thailand 
and to various African countries and consignments of over 
$400,000 were made to the United States of America, 
Canada and various Central and South American coun- 
tries. Efforts continued to be made in this industry to 
improve -quality and some progress is reported, and it is 
interesting to record that several factories, with a view 
to adding a second string to their bow, have entered the 
field of car lamp bulbs and of decorative bulbs in connection 
with the Christmas season. 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. VY. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartnmtents available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


| Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN, MARCH 1954 
Arrivals Departures 
Passengers Mail Freight Passengers Mail Freight 
(Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) 
55 5,183 8,109 105 3,672 2,075 
8 1,030 5,372 27 1,511 2,531 
66 753 1,140 99 445 857 
64 265 611 84 523 1,546 
47 201 581 55 553 5,040 
532 2,008 7,980 623 1,296 21,791 
305 5,044 2,723 351 4,190 12,803 
970 556 4,557 974 1,405 6,864 
47 119 2.619 49 190 1,542 
922 3,385 3,684 976 8,102 18,988 
580 926 1,447 487 1,343 34,829 
USAN 59 6 2,452 52 105 13,074 
Total 4,151 23,263 53, 572 4,625 26,849 138,5 579° 
584 — 6.523 584 — 6.523 
| Total Aircraft Departure = 228 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 228 Menthly Averages (In and Out): 
ir Traffic 1954 (In and Out) Aircraft Passengers Mail Freight 
ivl assengers al ‘reight 
1954 Aircraft (Kilos) (Kilos) 1948 — ------------- ++. 18,974 27,375 149,206 
| 2,120 25,558 28,418 510,346 
January ...... 448 8,133 55,244 172,050 1950 446 6.174 98570 177.557 
February... 396 7,261 45,018 155,286 1951 437 6 329 42.469 214.742 
| 433 7,231 37,916 211,464 
| Total 1,300 24,170 150,374 525,487 eo: ee 426 8.035 45,933 190.980 
| 
OJRKA YOeYO (EMENT (O.LID. 
| 
, HEAD OFFICE: 2-chome, Dojima-hama-dori, Kita-ku, Osaka 
TOKYO OFFICE: Room 850 Marunouchi Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
| CABLE ADDRESS: “YOGYO CEMEN” Tokyo or Csaka 


| 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL 
EXCHANGE AND GOLD 
MARKETS 


The existence of free market trading 
in gold and silver bullion and in any 
type of foreign exchange and _ cur- 
rencies has considerably aided in the 
economic recovery and prosperity of 
Hongkong, and part of the large volume 
of trade and _ financial transactions 
effected here can be directly attributed 
to the operation of this free market 
which is in scope and efficiency un- 
paralleled. Even New York is _iess 
‘free’ as gold bullion cannot be openly 
acquired there while in Hongkong its 
purchase and sale, though not exports 
& imports, are permitted. The Hong- 
kong currency is freely convertible, at 
any moment, into any foreign cur- 
rency and into’ bullion. The free 
market is trading very extensively in 
gold and_ silver though in recent 
months, owing to the general decline in 
business activity and the worldwide 
recession, there has been noted a steady 
deterioration in the purchasing power, 
and consequently the bullion dealers 
have had to be satisfied with a much 
reduced volume and a very meagre 
profit margin. Gold is traded here in 
the form of .945 fine bars of one or 
more taels (= 1.2033 ozs troy) which 
fineness is the accepted one in the Gold 
& Silver Exchange Society and also in 
.99 fine bars which are usually shipped 
to overseas buyers. Then gold coins 
are being transacted such as US$ 20, 
10 and 5 ones (old and new mints), 
and the English sovereign (with ‘male’ 
and ‘female’ mints, the latter one 
always suffering a slight discount 
against the ‘male’). Quotations of 
Macao .99 fine bars and Canton .99 
fine bars are daily reported though 
Canton trading because of the severe 
suppression in South China is irregular. 
Silver bars of .99 fine, Chinese dollar 
coins of various mints, small coins of 
20c each are being traded and quota- 
tions for silver in China and in India 
(Bombay) are always available. The 
local gold market is always quoting 
foreign gold prices especially in Buenos 
Aires, Bombay, Bangkok, various 
European transit places such as Paris, 
Zurich, Lisbon, and Beirut, Tangier 
and a few other leading bullion cen- 
tres. In foreign exchange (TT and 
DD) the principal counter remains .the 
US$ in which the market is wide and 
well patronised by Far Eastern clients, 
Hongkong serving often as clearing 
and switch centre for neighbouring 
countries such as Japan, Korea, Thai- 
land, the Philippines ete. In recent 


months Japan exchange has become a 
very important counter and all kind 
of quotations for local transfers on 
any city in Japan are supplied; TT 
Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe are the prin- 
cipal ones. Black market rates of 
various Japanese cities (in yen per 
US$) are almost hourly available and 
crossrates are quoted in any variety. 
Other important TT counters are the 
Philippine peso, the Malayan dollar, 
the Indochina piastre, the Australian 
pound, the Indian rupee, the Thai baht, 
with smaller business conducted in 
Netherlands guilder, French franc, 
English pound. Foreign banknotes are 
being traded here regularly and quota- 
tions are available for any exotic cur- 
rency. Principal note trading is done 
in Far Eastern currencies (Indochina, 
Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
Japan, India, Pakistan, Ceylon) and in 
several other currencies like the 
pounds of Britain, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Egypt, the US$, 
and a few Continental banknotes. In 
Chinese exchange there is depending 
on conditions in Peking and Taipeh 
often an active market and sometimes 
there is absolutely nothing doing. DD 
and notes of the People’s Republic of 
China, various TT on gold and US 
notes in Canton, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Amoy, Swatow and even smaller places 
in Kwangtung are regularly quoted 
with some business passing time and 
again even with remote places. in 
China. 


The depression in gold markets has 
adversely affected otherwise not 
favourable economic conditions. in 
Hongkong but the import-export of 
bullion, due to demand from Far 
Eastern and Indian customers, con- 
tinues to keep up, here and in Macao, 
many firms and their hosts of em- 
ployees; speculative trading is slow 
and shows no hope for revival. The 
gold depression is due to the strength 
of international currencies which dur- 
ing last year, after the Korean truce 


_in particular, enjoyed growing con- 


fidence. Gold has dropped to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund price of 
US$ 35 per oz and remains there or 
even tends to be lower on free markets. 
Gold producing countries, the main 
suppliers of the free markets, have 
failed in their hope to see a higher US 
Treasury buying price and now they 
obtain just about as much from free 
markets as from the US. Dishoarding 
continues and new purchases, mainly 
for satisfaction of ornamental and 
jewellery markets, are slack. The 
weak trend has been accentuated by 
Russian sales and there is continually 
the ‘menace’ of Moscow sending more 
gold for conversion into something more 
useful—machines, industrial plants etc. 


Hongkong has braced itself to bear 
this depression still hoping for a re- 
vival of hoarding somewhere without 
realising that improved  offtake will 
automatically mean worsening interna- 
tional conditions. There is another 
danger which threatens the local gold 
business, i.e. the freeing of gold trade 
in one or more countries in the Far 
East which have been traditionally 
buyers from Hongkong. Only the pro- 
hibitions imposed on gold trade _ in 
various countries has enabled the local 
bullion business to flourish. The 
question is how long these prohibitions 
will continue and how soon the au- 
thorities in these countries will do 
away with regulations which they have 
rarely if ever been capable of  en- 
forcing. The fiasco of the I.M.F. gold 
policy has always been clear, with 
I.M.F. officials knowing better’ than 
anybody else how futile it was and 
continues to be to prohibit the public 
from owning and trading in any form 
and variety of bullion. 


Report for the week April 19—24:- 


Gold: The opening and closing pric 
for .945 fine tael were $246%—246%, 
the highest and lowest $247—245%. 
The Macao highest & lowest for .99 
fine tael $257%—256. Local day-to- 
day high & low, showing the impassive 


market, were: $246%—246%; 247— 
24634; holiday; 246%—246; 246%— 


245%4; 2464%—246%. Crossrates US$ 
27.23—37.19, and cif Macao contracts 
for 14,400 ozs $37.31.. 

Market was quiet. Far East buyers 
were more active as Malayan inquiry 
increased and Indochina showed more 
appetite coming no doubt from’ the 
political indigestion prevailing among 
many native and foreign people in that 
harassed country. High changeover in- 


terest, a feature of recent’. trading 
sessions, always in favor of buyers 
caused prices to approach contracted 


import levels and thus encouraged im- 
porters to replenish the low stock in 
the Colony. Interest favored buyers 
and totaled for the week $1.50 per 10 


taels. Tradings totaled 61,050 taels 
or daily average 12,210. Positions 
averaged 52,900. Cash_ sales: 17,210 


of which 12,510 listed. Imports: 6000 
taels from Macao and a few hundred 
ozs from Manila. Arrival in Macao 
(via Hongkong) 40,000 ozs. Exports: 
9700 taels consigned to India _ 1500 
taels, Burma 2800, Singapore 4500, 
Indochina 900. No _ interception of 
gold shipped from here’ to outports, 
and no suggestion of any disturbance 
for gold ‘re-exports’ from Macao * 
Hongkong. Gold arriving in trans. 
from London, in Hongkong is being 
after a short period of vault-keeping 
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a local bank flown in a Catalina 


ying boat to Macao. 


Silver: The market was as usual— 
deadly quiet. Prices per tael of .99 
fine $5.50, dollar coin 3.53, small coins 
(5 pes of 20c each) 2.72. Sales totaled 
1000 taels and 1500 dollar coins. In 
small coins no sales have been recorded 
for some time past. 


US: High & low prices per US$ 100 
in notes $ 577%—557%, DD 577%— 
575%, TT 578%—577. Sales: TT 
$760,000, DD 185,000, notes’ spot 
489,000, forward 2.35 million. 


The market was quiet and turnover 
unsatisfactory. In TT, Taiwan, Korea, 
Philippines and Thai merchants were 
sellers and gold importers bought (for 
payment, to foreign dealers, of the 
amount due for imports arrived). In 
notes, Japan and Okinawa sent larger 
lots which were not easily absorbed. 
Speculators were reticent but inclined 
to be bullish due to the Indochina war. 
Interest totaled $3.20 per 1000 US$. 
Positions: US$ 3% million. In DD, 
business was very quiet. Between the 
official and free market rates there is 
now very little difference. 


Far Eastern TT/DD Rates: High & 
low per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
Manila $1.95—1.94, Tokyo .01335-- 
0132; and per HK$ in foreign cur- 

ney: Singapore .5345, Saigon 15.30— 

5, Bangkok 3.55. Sales: 235,000 pesos, 
165 m. yen, 120,000 Mal.$,'6 m. piastres, 
4 m. baht. 


Banknotes: High & low per foreign 
currency in HK$: London 15%—15.72, 
Australia 12.20, New Zealand 14.10—- 
13.92, S. Africa 15.18—15.10, India 
1.155—1.45, Pakistan .985—.98, Ceylon 
99, Burma .70 (low rupee rates are 


remarkable), Malaya’ 1.816—1.813, 
Canada 5.845—5.80, Manila 1.965-—- 
1.95, Macao 1.04, Japan .0140%—- 


013%, Zurich 1.20, Paris .0155—.0154, 
Indochina .0621%—.061, Indonesia .212, 
Thailand .277—.275. 


Chinese Exchanges: Taiwan notes 
quoted $209—208 per 1000 yuan, and 
DD Taipei 215—212%. People’s Bank 
notes quoted per million $145, and 
other rates were nominal as no business 
done. There is some activity in Can- 
ton’s black markets but of little con- 
sequence to dealers here. 


Report for the week April 12-17:— 


Gold 
April High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
12 $247 34 
13 247% 246% 2ES% High 
14 246'%, 24614 
15 247% 246% Low 256", 
16 HOLIDAY 
17 HOLIDAY 


The opening and closing prices were 
9247 and 247%, and the highest and 
lowest were 24734 and 246%. During 
the week under review, the market 
was fairly steady due to low local 


stock and heavier change over interest 
which favoured buyers. Although one 
shipment of 32,000 ounces arrived in 
Macao last week, the usual “arrange- 
ment” for shipping gold back to the 
Colony was obstructed by certain 
causes. The local stock could not be 
increased in time. Demand for export 
were good, and shipments were even 
made to Bangkok once again, at a 
cross of 38.20 and some profit was 
realised by local exporters. 


Interest favoured buyers, totalled 
$3.25 per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings remained small and amounted to 
51,800 taels or average 12,950 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at a 
daily average of 56,500 taels. Cash 
sales amounted to 8,490 taels, of 
which 2,990 taels listed and 5,500 taels 
arranged. Imports totalled 4,700 
taels; 3,000 taels from Macao and 
1,700 taels from the Philippines. Ex- 
ports totalled 6,500 taels; 2,500 taels 
to Rangoon, 2,200 taels to Singapore, 
and 1,800 taels to Bangkok. Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine were $13.20—12.50 and 12.60— 
12.00 respectively per tael of traded 
fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.26—37.18 per ounce. 
Contracts of 16,000 ounces were con- 
cluded last week at 37.31 C.LF. Macao. 


Local goldsmiths experience dull 
business. Poor local purchasing power 
depresses this business. 


Silver 


April 12-17 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20¢ coins 


High $5.50 3.53 2.72 
Low 5.50 3.53 2.72 


Trading Totals 1,000 taels 2,000 coins 


Nominal 


The market was deadly quiet. 


U.S.$ 
April High Low High Low 
12 5801, 580 577% 
13 580", 578%, 578% 
14 5801, 5781, 576% 
15 579 578% 577 % 577 
16 HOLIDAY 
17 HOLIDAY 
Trading Cash 174,000 
Totals US$635,000 Forward 244 million 


D.D. rates: High 57914 Low 577%. Sales: 
US$145,000. 


In the T.T. sector, Taiwan, Japan 
and Bangkok sold; gold and general 
merchants bought. In the Notes mar- 
ket, rates followed the weakness. of 


T.T. Only small business’ transacted 
before Easter holidays. Interest 
favoured sellers, the change over 


amounted to 45 cents per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at US$ three 
millions. In the D.D. sector, market 
was very quiet. Trend of the market 
last week was easy. 


Far Eastern T.T. o> D.D. Rates 

Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in Philippines 1.95—1.935, and Japan 
0.013625--—0.01345. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
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in foreign currency: Malaya 0.5345, Indo- 
china 15.30 and Thailand 3.55. Sales: Pesos 
130,000, Yen 210 million, Malayan $175,000, 
Piastres 6% million, and Baht 2% _ million. 
The market was very quiet with the exception of 
Yen in which triangular exchange operators, 
general merchants and other traders actively 
operated. It is expected that this will con- 
tinue. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England 15.82--15.78, Australia 12.14— 
12.12, New Zealand 13.98—13.93, Egypt 14.20— 
14.00, South Africa 15.15-—-15.00, India 1.1725— 
1.165, Pakistan 0.99, Ceylon 1.00, Burma 0.72, 
Malaya 1.813, Canada 5.88—5.855, Philippines 
1.99-—-1.98, Macao 1.05—1.04, Japan  0.01485—~ 
0.0144, Switzerland 1.25, France 0.0154, Indo- 
china 0.064—0.0625, Indonesia 0.21, Thailand 
0. 282—-0.28. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates unchanged at 4,270 per 
HK$, 22,270 per U.S.$ and 65,980 per Sterling. 
People’s Bank notes quoted nominally at HK$140 
per million; little business transacted. Taiwan 
official rates for U.S.$ unchanged at 15.60, but 
for HK$ changed from 2.60 to 2.73 on 14th 
April 1954. Pound Sterling now quoted at 
43.68 and Malayan $ at 5.165. These changes 
represented the change of cross rates from 2.6666 
to 2.80. Taiwan notes quoted at HK$209.50— 


-205.50 per thousand, and remittances at 215.00— 


207.00; tradings were small. 


Money Market 


Money continued easy; little outlet for in- 
vestment as business in the Colony remained 
dull. Bank loans at 6 to 8% per annum, 


Chinese native banks at .8 to 1 per cent per 
month. Short term loans between Chinese mer- 
chants and money lenders at 1 to 1.2 per per 
cent per month. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Report for the week April 19—24: 


Monday: The Market ruled dull and 
there were only minor variations either 
way. In small dealings main activity 
centred on Utility issues with Yaumati 
Ferries registering a fractional gain. 
Industrials and Rubbers were neglect- 
ed and the tone at the close was 
very quiet. Tuesday: Further caution, 
and lack of incentive generally, caused 
ancther quiet day and fractional de- 
clines were the order. Trading was 
always at a minimum but the under- 
tone at the close was fairly steady. 
An improvement Singapore’ raw 
rubber brought occasional inquiries in 
the section and Amalgamated in parti- 
cular were harder. Wednesday: Holi- 
day. Thursday: The undertone’ was 
easy and sbares were inclined to edge 
lower where’ altered. Wheelocks al- 
ways had more sellers than buyers and 
Utility issues were barely steady. The 
remainder of the general list were 
sluggish and the close was heavy. Oc- 
casional inquiry for rubber shares 
reflected firmness from Singapore and 
this section of the market was steady. 
Friday: After a dull and _ featureless 
morning’s session, the Market slightly 
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improved during the afternoon and at 
the close was visibly steadier. 


Closing rates of last week:-—- 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314%,% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92 nom. 
Loan (1948), 91% b. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1645 b; 1645 sa. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £914% nom. 
Chartered Bank, 43/6 nom. 

Mercantile Bank A. & B., £27%4 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 170 b. 


Insurances 


Union Ins., 855 b. 
China Underwriters. 7 b;: sa. 


Lombard Ins., 55', nom. 
Shipping 
Douglases, 175 nom. 


Indo Chinas (Pref), 944 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 43°; nom. 

Shells (Bearer), 115/- nonf. 

U. Waterboats, 19.60 b; 20 s. 

Asia Nav., 1.15 b. 

Wheelocks, 7.65 b; 7% 7.65/.70 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 69 bh 71% s, 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, nom. 
H.K. Docks, 17.90 s. 

China Providents, 12.60 b; 12.80 s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.55 b. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2\44,c¢ nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 8.60 b: 8.80 s. 

H.K. Lands, Ex. Rts., 60% b; 60/60% sa. 
H.K. Lands (Rights), 35% b; 35 sa. 

S’hai Lands, 1.70 s. 

Humphreys 18.60 nom 

H.K. Realties, 1.975 ); 2.05 s; 2 sa. 
Chinese Estates, 210 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 27.60 b; 27.80 s; 27.70 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 60 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 30 nom. 

Star Ferries, 130 b; 131 s. 

Yaumati Ferries, 140 b; 143 s. 

China Lights (F. Paid), 16.30 b; 16.40 s; 
16.20/.30 sa. 

China Lights (F. Paid), 13.20 b; 13.40 s; 
13.30 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 31 b; 30/31 sa. 

Macao Electrics, 11.90 nom. 

Sandakan Lights, 9 nom. 

Telephones, 27.60 b; 28 s; 27.80/.70 sa. 

Shanghai Gas, T6c b. 


Industrials 


Cements, 17.30 b; 1734 s; 17.30/.40 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 15.20 nom. 
Metal Industries, 2 nom. 


Stores 

Dairy Farms, Ex. Div., 25.20 b; 25.40 s; 25.50 
Sa 

Watsons, Ex. Rts., 17.70 s. 
Watsons (Rights), 6.35 s. 
L. Crawfords, 25.70 b. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 
Sinceres, 2.80 b. 
China Emporium, 9 b. 
Sun Co. Ltd., 1.80 nom. 
Kwong Sane Hon: 151 


Wing On (HK), 56 b. 


148 sa. 


Misce ‘aneous 


China Entertainments, 16.90 nom. 

Internationa! Films, 57¢ nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Paid), Ex, _Div., 
914, b. 

H.K. Constructions (Partly Paid), Ex. Div., 
1.60 nom. 

Vibro Pilings, 8% nom. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (HK), 70c nom. 

Yangtsze Finance, 6.40 b; 6.40 sa. 

Allied Investors, 3.925 b;: 3.925 sa. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 1%; nom. 
Textile Corp., 7.30 b; 7.35 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgan‘ated Rubber, 95c b; 97c s; 96c Sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 10c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 2.80 nom. 
Javu-Consolidated, 22c b. 
Kroewock Java, nom. 
Langkat, b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.35 b; 1.425 s. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 72¢ nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungsla, 1.95 b. 

Ziaunebe Rubber, 1.40 nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Although during the 4% day pre- 
Easter period there was some deteriora- 
tion in Malayan markets, in particular 
in the Tin Share section, until Thurs- 
day the tempo of business was main- 
tained at a high rate, with Tin shares 
providing a greater portion of the 
total turnover. Among Industrials, 
Malayan Cements were a feature with 
exchanges from $1.33% to $1.32%. 
Fraser & Neave, after business at $2.10 
cum 6 cents, eased to $2.00 ex divi- 
dend and Gammons’ continued down- 
wards to $3.27 cum 40%, finally closing 
at $3.00 ex dividend. Straits Traders 
remained steady around $22%, Straits 
Steamships had a few transactions at 
$18.35 and Henry Waugh rights had 
business at 20 and 22 cents. 

In his annual address Sir Thomas 
Strangman, Chairman of the _ Singa- 
pore Traction Company Limited told 
Shareholders that he did not know 
whether the City Council would exer- 
cise the option. to acquire the com- 
pany next year. He pointed out that 
the City Council had made recom- 
mendations to the Singapore Govern- 
ment that an independent~ transport 
authority should be formed by _ the 
Government with a view to acquiring 
the company’s undertaking in the first 
instance, and that the acquisition 
should be effected by the City Council 
acting as a conduit pipe to the trans- 
port authority. 

The metal price which had not suffer- 
ed a single reverse for nigh on three 
weeks finally tripped and fell $9.00 on 
Wednesday and a further $6% on 
Thursday. This really was a natural 
and healthy reaction which benefited 
the share market in that it brought out 
sellers. Thursday’s peak of $386 per 
picul was $104% higher than the post- 
Korean War low of $281% on August 
4th 1953. In the case of a dredge 
producing 700 piculs a month this 
rise would mean a difference of at 
least $61 a picul for the ore which 
in turn would amount to an increase 
of monthly earnings of about £5,000. 
A feature of the Tin share market 
has been the ebullience of Sungei Ways 
which rose 25 cents to $3.10 before 
easing to $3.00, after the fall of the 
metal price. Petalings touched $3.57% 
but closed at $3.45, and Kuala Kampar 
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fell 1/- to 36/3. Lower Perak remai 
ed in good demand at 13/6, 4%d. belo.. 
their peak. On the whole, the market 
closed with buyers of Tin __ shares 
rather difficult to locate. However, 
London continued to give good bids for 
Tins registered in the United Kingdom. 

The Rubber share section was rather 
quieter, with fewer’ transactions in 
dollar counters. A fair turnover was 
maintained in Rubber companies with 
real estate prospects—Chota from 
1/2% to 1/3% and Jerams at 2/5, both 
around Kuala Lumpur, whilst this 
Island was represented by Singapore 
United at 3/5. 

The turnover in Loans was 
gible. 


Business Done 10th April—16th April, 1954 


Industrials: C.T.S. Ords. 25/3, Fraser & 
Neave Ords. $2.10 od. to $2.00 ex div., Gammon 
$3.35 to $3.30 cd., Hammers $3.00 and $2.971,, 
Wm. Jacks $2.85 and $2.87%, Jackson & Co. 
Malayan Breweries $3.30, Malayan 
Cements $1.33% to $1.32%, Robinson Ords. 
$1.81% and $1.82%, Sime Darbys $2.15 cum 
div., Straits Times $2.92% and $2.95, Straits 
Traders $22.50, Straits Steamships $18.35, 
Henry Waugh Rights 22 cents, 20 cents and 22 
cents, Wearne Bros. $2.40 and $2.37%. 


Tins:— Batu Selangor 67% cents and 68 
cents, Hong Fatt $1.47% to $1.49 to $1.46, 
Klang Rivers $2.60, Petalings $3.50 to $3.57% to 
$3.45, Rahman Hydraulics $1.25 to $1.22, Rantau 
$2.32\% to $2.37% to $2.32%, Sungei Ways $2.85 
to $3.10 to $3.00, Sungei Way Rights 28 cents 
to 35 cents, Taiping Consol. $1.97%, Teluk 
Kruin $1.77%, Austral Amal. 12/- to 11/4%, 
Berjuntai 25/9, Jelapangs 31/- ecd., Kampong 
Lanjuts 26/- to 25/744, Kuala Kampar 35/6 te 
37/- to 36/6, Kramat 15/6, Lower Peraks 13/10 
to 13/6, Pungahs 10/-, Rawang Tins 9/9 
10/1% to 9/101%4, Rawang Concessions 50/- to 
51/-, Tongkah Harbours 10/9, Ampats 9/1% 
and 9/3, Idris Hydraulics 4/9, London Tin 6/3, 
Renong Tins 12/- to 12/9 ed., Tanjong 11/6*%,. 

Rubbers:— Chota 1/2% and 1/3, Indragiris 
40 cents and 43 cents, Jeram Rubber 2/5, Kempas 
$1.20, Mentakabs 60 cents, Singapore United 3/5, 
Ulu Benuts 22 cents. 

Overseas Investments:— British:— Amalga- 
mated Press 50/1, Aron Meters 47/54, British 
Relay Wireless & Television “A” 22/-, Hudson 
Bays 114/3%,, Imperial Tobacco 55/3, Jaguar 
33/94, Oriental Telephones 77/3. 

Australian:— Mount Morgan Rights A.3/0%, 
Peko (fully-paid) A.6/9. 

African:— South African Breweries 54/74. 

Miscellaneous:— United Plantations 20/-. 


negli- 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Paper, metals, industrial chemicals 
and China produce markets were very 
active during the week. Shipments to 
South Korea are gathering momentum. 
Among the goods shipped to Pusan 
last week were wheat flour, industrial 
chemicals, paper and metals. South 
Korea is also negotiating with British 
and French firms in Hongkong for 1,000 
tons of metals amounting to $3 mil- 
lion for direct shipments from Europe 
to Pusan. Mild steel round bars, mild 
steel channels, mild steel plates, gal- 
vanized iron sheets, galvanized. water 
pipes are part of the requirements. 
Shipments of Hongkong manufacture 
goods to Indonesia increased with new 
orders received for cotton underware, 
enamelware, drills, thermos bottles, bat- 
teries and other sundry goods. Sub- 
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~~ tantial quantities of aniseed oil, tea, 
aw silk, resin, hog bristles, aniseed 
star, gallnuts and other China produce 
arrived from the Mainland during the 
week. At the same time more import 
licences were issued by the Chinese 
authorities for imports of metals and 
pharmaceuticals. Taiwan granted more 
foreign exchange for metals, pharma- 
ceuticals and China produce. Ship- 
ments to Bangkok increased with the 
arrival of new orders plus the rushing 
of outstanding deliveries before the 
rainy season. Bangkok absorbed some 
textile goods, pharmaceuticals, grey 
sheetings, paper, metals, bamboo, garlic, 
enamelware and other sundries. Busi- 
ness with Thailand is still limited by 
the lack of foreign exchange. The 
market rate for one Hongkong dollar 
has gone up to 3.75 ticals for buying 
and 3.82 for selling. A recent ship- 
ment of 300 tons of China produce to 
Vancouver consisted of 200 drums 
woodoil, 2,220 cases walnut meat, 1,400 
bags groundnut in shells, 100 cases 
menthol crystal, 6 cases hog bristles, 
40 bales cassia lignea and 312 bags 
sesamum seed. Local news’ items 
worth mentioning were (1) the open- 
ing of a permanent display centre for 
Hongkong manufactured goods at 64 
Connaught Road Central, for the con- 
venience of visiting businessmen; (2) 
the abolition of restrictions on _ the 
quality of rice imported for local con- 
-~sumption as from May 1, 1954 and (3) 
vhe increase of rice quota to 5,000 tons 
‘-for the month of May. 


Cotton Yarn & Cotton Piece Goods: 
South Korea’s 10,000 bales order for 
cotton yarn stimulated the price of 
Hongkong 20’s to HK$1,225 per bale. 
However, by the end of the week, mar- 
ket turned slower as buyers were 
waiting for letters of credit from 
Korea. Cotton piece goods registered 
some gain in prices due to low stocks 
and the renewed buying support from 
Indonesia. More than 4,000 pieces of 
Hongkong drills (84 x 48) were trans- 
acted at HK$31.40 per piece. Japan- 
ese grey sheeting No. 2023 was pegged 
at $36.30 and No. 2003 at $36. 


Industrial Chemicals: The market 
appeared buoyant with increased de- 
mands from South Korea, Taiwan and 
mainland China. Caustic soda, UK 
products, 300 kg drum was sold at $159 
per drum; sodium hydrosulphite, Ger- 
man, 100 kg drums $130 to $133 per 
picul; sodium cyanide, German, cwt 
drum $1.07 per pound; Australian in- 
dustrial tallow, 300 kg drums, $98 per 
picul; potassium bichromate, German 
560 lb drum 75 cents per pound; soda 
ash 90 kg bags $34.50 per bag for May 
shipment. Other popular items of the 
week: tanning extract, oxalic acid, cop- 
per sulphate, red phosphorus, sodium 
sulphide, sodium perborate, zinc chlo- 
ride, lithopone and ammonium bicar- 
bonate. 


Metals: Strong buying support frem 
South Korea, Taiwan, mainland China, 


.- ‘Thailand, and Singapore kept the mar- 


ket brisk. Following items registered 
firmer prices: mild steel angle bars, 20’- 


22’ 1%” to 1%” $39 per picul; tin plate, 
British 20” x 28” 200 pounds packing, 
$114 per case; zinc sheets Europe 3’ 
x 8’ G6 $112 per picul and G5 $113. 
Other items which’ registered price 
hikes were galvanized iron sheets, cor- 
rugated steel round bars, mild steel flat 
bars, black plate, tinplate waste waste, 
mild steel channel, galvanized iron wire 
netting and ungalvanized iron pipes. 


Paper: Orders from South Korea, 
Indonesia, Thailand were active. How- 
ever, many transactions are still under 
negotiation because of the wide gap of 
prices between seller and buyer. Wood- 
free printing was one of the most 
popular items as stock is getting low. 
Austrian and Czech Woodfree printing 
31” x 43’, 80 pound stepped up from 
72% cents to 75% cents per pound. 
Old stocks of Norwegian and Swedish 
origins were pegged at 79 cents but 
dealings were light. Prime white 
glassine, German and Austrian prime 
quality 30” x 40” 26 pounds, advanced 
to $36 per ream. M.G. pure ribbed 
kraft, Austrian, 35” x 47’, 47 pounds 
was sold at $28.60 per ream. Other 
steady items were newsprint in reels, 
greaseproof, cigarette paper in reams, 
M.G. cap and duplex board. Prices 
for strawboards skidded a little due 
to heavy arrivals from Japan, but the 
12-14 oz, 26”’ x 31” of Japanese origin 
was held at $515 per ton by purchas- 
ing interests from Thailand and South 
Korea. 


China Produce: Several local ex- 
porters purchased woodoil directly from 
Shanghai during last week. About 
1,000 tons were bought by a British 
firm at the equivalent of £130 per 
ton c & f in bulk for direct shipment 
from Shanghai to Europe. Another lot 
of 24 tons was booked at £128. On 
the local market, another British Ex- 
porter took in 250 tons at £131.10.0 
ec & f Europe in bulk. Small contracts 
for drum shipment were booked by 
Northern European buyers at £140 to 
£145 per ton c & f Denmark. Spot 
cargo in Hongkong remained at $114 
per picul ex-godown for bulk. Japan 
was interested in Castor seed, Taiwan 
paid $92 per picul for sesamum seed, 
European buyers paid $96 per picul 
for 2nd grade aniseed star and $22.50 
per pound for menthol crystal. India, 
Singapore and Indonesia took up all 
the available stock of toasted garlic 
and the price reached $68 _ per picul. 
Indonesia also bought 1,000 cases of 
rosin at $143 per quintal. It was re- 
ported that the price of rosin in Indo- 
nesia had gone up by 70 per cent as 
stock was getting thin. Dairen soya 
bean, April forward, 1953 crop was 
traded at $57.50 per picul. Vietnam 
soya bean registered $66 per picul and 
US ist quality was pegged at $57.50 
per picul. Other popular items during 
the week were gypsum, tobacco leaves, 
dried chilli, groundnut oil and ground- 
nut in shells. 


Pharmaceuticals: Market was slow 
but steady. India bought some syntho- 
mycetine capsules at $9.50 per bottle. 
Taiwan purchased calcium ostelin, 30 
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ec at $6.55 per vial; coagulen am- 
poule 5’s x 5 ce at $5.50 per box and 
Procaine, 1 cwt drum at $12 per pound. 
Mainland China enquired for chloram- 


phenical capsules, and sulfapyridine 
tablets. 
Hongkong Products: Orders from 


Thailand, Indonesia, Latin America and 
UK countries for Hongkong manufac- 
tured goods are keeping local knitting 
ware, torchlight, enamelware and sun- 
dry goods factories busy. Enamelware 
factories have been booked up well into 
the second half of 1954. Indents from 
British sources included 80,000 dozen 
drill shorts for children, 6,000 dozen 
toy umbrellas and some cotton piece 
goods. Exporters of local goods to the 
United States, particularly edibles, re- 
ported better business during the past 
few weeks following American official 
extension of the list of imports pro- 
duced in Hongkong. Apart from the 
edibles like spices, marine delicacies, 
sauce and tinned fruits; there were 
also orders for firecrackers, rattan, 
bamboo and tea. 


Wheat Flour: More than 25,700 
bags of wheat flour of various brands 
were transacted during the week with 
South Korea buying most of the bulk. 
Japanese flour were preferred to other 
origin due to its favourable prices. 
American, Australian and Canadian 
products still lacked significant im- 
provement because of sluggish outlets 
and pending heavy arrivals. Japanese 
flour were transacted at prices from 
HK$12.90 to $13.70; American flour 
eased from $16.80 to $16; Canadian 
flour marked at $14.70 and Australian 
flour was sold at $14.70 per bag. 


Rice Market: Thai rice, whole, 
100%, 3rd class dropped from $93 to 
$89 per picul. The bearish tendency 
in the rice market was caused by fol- 
lowing factors: (1) tight money con- 
dition among traders after the pur- 
chase of 9,000 tons of rice from the 
Government, (2) selling pressure of 
commercial rice imported during pre- 
vious weeks, (3) reduction of ration 
price on Rangoon rice from $68 to $60 
per picul, (4) an average drop of over 
US$5 per ton in prices of Thai rice 
and (5) latest relaxation on rice im- 
ports. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


If Geneva conference can relieve the 
tension of the political and military 
situation in the Far East, it will also 
help to promote better economic rela- 
tions among Far Eastern countries in- 
cluding China. Japan is badly in need 
of foreign exchange and she must ex- 
port more to make both ends of her 
trade budget meet. Korea will stop 
buying from Japan if the latter does 
not increase the imports of Korean 
products. Philippines and Japan are 
still arguing over reparation issues. 
Indonesia and Taiwan are competing 
seriously in sugar markets. 
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Japan: During the 1953 financial 
year ended March 1954, Japan lost $261 
million worth of foreign exchange. 
The Japanese Finance Minister, Mr. 
Ogasawara said that Japan’s foreign 
exchange holding at the end of March 
totalled US$802 million, comprising 
$627 million worth of Dollars, $74 mil- 
lion of Sterling (£26 million) and $101 
million in Open Account balances. The 
holding at the end of March 1953 was 
$1,063 billion. Great efforts were 
exerted on the cutting down of imports 
and saving of foreign exchange by the 
Japanese Government, while at _ the 
same time all means were utilized in 
the promotion of the export trade. 
Shortage of sterling has obliged Japan 
to halve her purchases of Australian 
wool this season. To some extent 
Japanese mills have substituted Argen- 


tine wool for Australian tops. Last 
week, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, reported’ that 


Japan’s validated export for the month 
of March had amounted to about $136 
million which is about 20 per cent 
higher than the preceding month and 
33 per cent better than the monthly 
average of 1953/4. The March record 
was the fourth largest since the war’s 
end and included the $40 million for 
the dollar area, $42 million for the 
sterling area and $54 million for the 
open account area. The report also 
gave $1.288 billion as the validated ex- 
port amount for the entire fiscal year 
1953/4. It is about 10 per cent higher 
than the preceding fiscal year. 


Japan-China: Last week the Japan- 
ese Trade Ministry announced that the 
following items had been released from 
the list of embargoed goods for exports 
to Communist China: leather’ goods, 
asbestos, cement products, neoprene, 
coated fabrics, rubber and rubberised 
gloves, electrical insulation materials, 
natural and synthetic rubber products, 
cotton tyre cord, cotton, aeroplane 
cloth, balloon fabric, nylon duck, para- 
chute silk, rubies, sapphires, hacksaw 
blades, rasps, incandescent lighting fix- 
tures (except those used in_ search- 
lights), sporting rifles below .22 calibre, 
glass making and glass forming ma- 
chines. Negotiations have been under- 
way between the Bank of Tokyo and 
the Bank of China (Mainland) to work 
out a direct trade payment system be- 
tween the two countries. 


South Korea-Japan: Japan’s imports 
from South Korea had been cut down 
to such an extent that South Korea 
threatened to enforce a ban on Japan 
trade unless Japan will trade with her 
on a ‘genuine reciprocal basis.’ South 
Korea complained that the past 
years, the Japanese Government had 
applied unreasonable prices and unfair 
restrictions on Korean export goods 
and that as a result, South Korea sold 
only $8 million worth of goods to 
Japan during the fiscal year 1953 while 
she imported up to $65 million worth. 
of Japanese goods. Under the tenta- 
tive trade agreement between the two 
countries, South Korea was to export 
$16 million worth of Korean goods and 


in return, Korea was to import $32 
million worth of Japanese goods. 


Philippines-Japan: The recent In- 
ternational Trade Fair in Japan had 
attracted much business as well as 
many visitors to Japan. Representa- 
tives of the Philippines purchased over 
a million dollars worth of Japanese pro- 
ducts. The Philippines has a favour- 
able balance of more than $10 millions 
in her trade with Japan. On the list 
of million-dollar order were rice 


thrashers, rice mills, rice hullers, diesel, 


engines, hollow block making machines, 
grain handling equipment including 
conveyors, scales, mechanical loaders, 
electric motors, refrigeration machinery, 
straw rope making machines, _§gal- 
vanized iron sheets, cement, steel rods 
and three-wheel trucks. While trade 
negotiations between Japan and the 
Philippines appeared to be encouraging, 
diplomatic relations were not too happy. 
The Philippine Government rejected 
Japan’s $400 million reparations offer 
and demanded a minimum of one billion 
dollars. Japan notified the Philippines 
that she would only negotiate the re- 
parations on the basis of the $400 mil- 
lion preliminary agreement signed by 
the two countries. 


Indonesia: Indonesia had refused to 
accept the $125 million’ reparations 
offer from Japan and demanded $7% 
billion instead. The demand was based 
on the report of an Indonesian fact- 
finding mission which visited Japan to 
study the country’s ability to pay. In- 
donesia’s sugar export has been one of 
her major sources of foreign exchange. 
The output was 620 thousand tons in 
1953 and 458 thousand tons in 1952. 
In 1953 Indonesia exported 93 thou- 
sand tons of sugar while exports during 
1952 were only 16 thousand tons. How- 
ever, Indonesia’s attempts at expand- 
ing her sugar market in Singapore, 
Japan and Hongkong have met with 
stiff competition from Taiwan who en- 
joys geographical advantages (thus 
cheaper freight) and lower cost of pro- 
duction. Due to Taiwan’s competition, 
Indonesia’s sugar shipment to Hong- 
md has been much curtailed recent- 
y. 

Taiwan: While every nation has her 
own problems, Taiwan’s dream is the 
re-liberation of China mainland. About 
200,000 combat troops are in readiness 
for a mainland expedition. But the 
air force is still weak, being no match 
for the hundreds of MIG jet fighters 
dotted along the China coast. The 
United States has promised to give 
Sabre jets to Taiwan, which has only 
some Thunder jets so far. The Na- 
tionalist Navy does not have sufficient 
landing crafts and escort vessels for 
cress Channel venture. The two 
destroyers recently given or leased to 
her by the United States are of old 
model. 


China-Burma: Communist China, 
while throwing her weight around, is 
earnestly trading with countries out- 
side the Soviet-block. Last week she 
signed a three-year trade agreement 
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with Burma on basis of ‘equality an¢ 
mutual benefit.’ The agreement pro 
vides that prices and quality of com- 
modities shall be in accordance with 
international standards and that pay- 
ments shall be made in sterling. China 
will sell to Burma: coal, silk, textiles, 
paper, agricultural implements, light 
industrial products, handicraft, enamel- 
ware, porcelain, tinned foods, medicines, 
tea and cigarettes. Burma will export 
to China: rice and rice products, beans 
and pulses, oil cakes, mineral ores, tim- 
ber, rubber and raw cotton. 


Hongkong-UK: Information given 
recently by the President of the Board 
of Trade, in reply to a request in the 
House of Commons for statistics of 
cotton manufactures imported into the 
United Kingdom from Hongkong dur- 
ing the 2nd half of 1953 as compared 
with 1951, shows a drop of 84 per cent 
in such imports between July 1951 and 
December 1953. The figures of im- 
ports of cotton manufactures (includ- 
ing clothing) given to the House of 
Commons are as follows: 


1951 1953 
£575,604 £40,241 
&e 486,065 31,222 
471,112 63,531 
November ....... 165,264 74,929 
December _...... 76,254 87,802 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the fortnight ending April 17, 1954: 


Yee Tin Tong, Limited—Chemists, 
druggists, drysalters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $5,000,000; Registered Office, 
No. 182, Queen’s Road Central, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Kee Yan 
Wai, 3, Chun Fai Terrace, list floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Kee Kau Wai, 
2D, Kam Hong Street, 3rd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


& Company (Hong- 
kong) Limited—Manufacturers, im- 
porters, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
No. 3, Hollywood Road, ground floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Gangaram Assanmal, Djakarta, in the 
Republic of Indonesia, Merchant; 
Sobhraj Chattaram, Poona, in the Re- 
public of India, Merchant; Khemchand 
Udharam, New York, United States of 
America, Merchant; Mulchand Ud- 
haram, 1B, Bonham Road, ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Sheung Hei Teezhouse, Limited— 
Keepers or proprietors of Chinese 
teahouses, shops, etc.; Nominal Capital 
$500,000; Registered Office, No. 114, 
Johnston Road, Wanchai, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Leung Shu Kin, 213, Jaffe 
Road, ist floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Yau Chi Hoe, 265, Lockhart Road, 1st 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 
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April 29, 1954 


The Great Eastern Steel Window & 
Metal Works, Limited—Manufacturers 
of metal windows, metal doors and 
ventilators, ete.; Nominal Capital, 
$100,000; Subscribers: Y. S. Yeh, 91, 
Fuk Lo Tsun Road, 2nd floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Yao Zing Yung, 11A, Ching 
Wah Street, North Point, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Forward Textiles, Limited—Manu- 
facturers of and dealers in_ textiles, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office Room No. 211, 20 Des 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Wong Yue-ching, 
43, Embassy Court, Sun Wui_ Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Zee Tsan Ping, 
10, Cornwall Road, Kowloon Tong, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Chen Chih I, 33, 
Embassy Court, Sun Wui Road, Hong- 
keng, Merchant. 


Liddell Brothers & Company (Hong- 
kong) Limited—General merchants, 
importers exporters, etc.; 
Capital, $1,000,000; Subscribers—John 
Hellyer Liddell, Dina House, Duddell 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; John 
Douglas Clague, 564, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


Pacific Worsted Mills, Limited— 
Manufacturers, silk mercers, spinners, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, Room 403, Holland 
House, 4th floor, Queen’s Road Central, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Kuang Piu-chao, 2, Hawthorn Road, Ist 


.floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Hwa Tung- 
yu, 281, Temple 


Street, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


United Overseas Company Limited— 
Manufacturers, builders, contractors, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, No. 170, Wing Lok 
Street, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—To Chee-sun, 154, Waterloo Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Wong Kin-see, 14, 
Stafford Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Montague L. Meyer (Far East) 
Limited—Importers, exporters, manu- 
facturers, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, Rooms 
101-104, Windsor House, Ist floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
David Louis Strellett, 109, The Peak, 
Hongkong, Solicitor; David Scott Robb, 
21, Shouson Hill Road West, MHong- 
kong, Chartered Accountant. 


Continental Textile Company, Limit- 
ed—Silk, rayon, nylon and_ cotton 
spinners, cloth manufacturers, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, Room No. 602, National Bank 
Puilding, 8A, Des Voeux Road Central, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Bacon Zee, 45, Chatham Road, 2nd 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Wen-Liang 


2nd __sfiloor, 


Kwei, 489, Un Chau Street, 2nd floor, | 


Kowloon, Merchant. 


The Asia Press Limited—Business 
of a publishing and printing establish- 
ment, general merchants in the line of 
books and periodicals, etc.; Nominal 
‘Capital, $1,000,000; Subscribers— 
88, Yee Wo Street, 
Hongkong, Publisher; P. J. Griffiths, 2 
Queen’s Road Central, 
Solicitor. 


Hongkong, 


Nominal. 


Kee Yip Construction, Company, 
Limited—Contractors, housebuilders, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, $600,000; Re- 
gistered Office, No. 182, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 


bers—Kee Yan-wai, 3, Chun Fai Ter- 


race, Causeway Bay, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Kee Kau-wai, 20, Kum Hong 
Street, top floor, North Point, Hong- 


kong, Merchant. 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG 
MANUFACTURED GOODS 
IN 1953 


The following table shows the chief 
local products exported during 1953 
from Hongkong to the principal mar- 
kets, as shown under separate classifi- 


cation in the trade returns. The 
value involved was $635,287,904 or 
23.2% of the total exports of the 


Colony, as compared with $486,201,622 
in 1952 or 16.7% of the total. 


The principal purchasers of Hong- 
kong-made goods, taking over 64% of 
the total, were: Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaya and West, East & Central 
Africa (British). The chief exports 
consisted of cotton piece goods, cotton 
yarn, cotton singlets and shirts, which 
formed 60.5% of the total. 


Major Markets for HK Goods in 1953 


Main HK Products Exported in 
(In HK$ Million) 


(In HK$ Million) . 

% of 

$m. Total 

218.0 34.3 

68.4 10.8 
Africa (West, East & 

Central (Br.) _............ 44.8 73 
United Kingdom .......... 35.1 5.5 
18.1 2.8 

503.3 79.2 

Other Countries........ 132.0 20.8 
635.3 100.0 

1953 

% of 

$m. Total 

Cotton Piece Goods 157.5 24.8 
100.2 15.8 
Cotton Singlets ............ 72.2 11.4 
52.7 8.3 
44.2 6.9 
Electric Torches _.......... 35.9 5.6 
Towels, Unembroidered _ 17.0 2.7 
Preserved Fruits .......... 15.2 2.4 
Torch Batteries .......... 13.7 2.2 
562.8 88.6 

72.5 11.4 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
OF HONGKONG 


The early history of the Textile In- 
dustry in Hongkong’ was identified 
with weaving and knitting by machines, 
entirely worked by hand, placed in cot- 
tages and back rooms and turning out 
fabrics for the most part for domestic 
purposes within the family. The power 
plain looms which followed, and which 
were installed for producing fabrics 
on a commercial scale, did not entirely 
replace the hand-looms. They but 
served to extend the total number. 
Thus there was always a weaving in- 
dustry in Hongkong with its comple- 
ment of skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. 

The advent of the spinning mills in 
1948 and 1949, with the installation of 
modern automatic looms, created a 
serious problem, since the local labour 
market could not provide’ workers 
capable of manning these machines. 
The process of building up the indus- 
try’s labour force in an area where 
there was no previous experience of 
cotton spinning and which lacked mo- 
dern weaving equipment, was not an 
easy one. It has been only partially 
successful inasmuch as the training 
was attained by visual means, without 
the background of any kind of general 
or technical education. 


Despite these and other difficulties 
which have from time to time beset 
the textile industry, it has continued 
to grow in importance until today it 
employs the largest labour force in the 
Colony, estimated at 35% of the total 
registered workers. In the _ cotton 
spinning section the number of spindles 
now totals 214,000, which figure is ex- 
pected to reach 250,000 by the end of 
April, 1954. The machinery in the 
local spinning mills is, for the greater 
part, as up-to-date and as efficient as 
can be found anywhere in the world. 
The equipment of the smaller and older 
weaving and knitting factories, how- 
ever, is capable of improvement. The 
spinning mills are efficiently operated 
and the treatment accorded to those 
who work in them sets a high standard 
in Hongkong. The products of the in- 
dustry, as a whole, are exported to all 
parts of the world, the export trade in 
the ‘last fiscal year (1952) reaching a 
value of $308,100,920. 


In view of the importance of the in- 
dustry to the Colony, it is remarkable 
that there is a complete lack of train- 
ing and research facilities available to 
the industry. This gap was revealed 
as long ago as 1949 when two experts 
from Lancashire visited the Colony to 
report on the cotton industry. They 
commented on the absence of facilities 
for technical training at all levels and 
suggested, inter alia, that consideration 
might be given to the establishment of 
a suitable course in textile technology, 
with close collaboration between all 
sections of the industry and_ those 
responsible for the course, the possibi- 
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lity of securing an instructor with a 
knowledge of Chinese and the forma- 
tion of a small technical library for 
textiles and engineering. 


BACKGROUND OF GROWTH 
OF HONGKONG 
INDUSTRIES 


After Hongkong was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1841 it rapidly developed as 
a trading post, with its coastwise ships 
trading to the ports of China and the 
larger ships voyaging between Hong- 
kong and Europe. Primary products 
and luxury goods from the mainland 
were exchanged for the consumer 
goods and engineering equipment of 
Europe. Today Hongkong depends 
chiefly on its entrepot trade although 
the pattern has altered somewhat due 
to changing political alignments. Ships 
now trade more with the countries of 
the Pacific and less with China, but 
shipping and trade remain the lifeblood 
of the Colony. This accent upon trade 
and shipping has produced the usual 
attendant services—import and export 
firms, banking and insurance houses, 
godowns, civil and military dockyards 
for the construction and repair of 
ships, together with a variety of gov- 
ernment departments. The dockyards 
were established some ninety years ago 
and it was soon found that the Chinese 
artisan could become as skilled a ship- 
wright, plater, rivetter and boilermaker 
as his European counterpart, although 
perhaps a less rapid worker. Labour 
was cheap, however, so that a large 
labour force could be employed and the 
dockyards flourished by virtue of the 
excellence and speed with which work 
was done. There has been more ship- 
repairing than shipbuilding in_ the 
Colony since the war but signs of a 
revival in building are already ap- 
parent. 

Manufacturing in the Colony was of 
minor importance in the years before 
1939. There was some production of 
textiles, vacuum flasks, rubber goods, 
metalware, dry batteries and torches 
but, although assisted by Imperial Pre- 
ference, the export trade in these arti- 
cles was small compared with China 
produce. Prior to the outbreak of the 
Pacific War there occurred an increase 
in the volume of manufactured goods 
because Hongkong was able to supply 
many items needed by Great Britain 
for the prosecution of the War. After 
the end of the Pacific War, many of 
the light industries were resuscitated 
and the manufacture of all the pre- 
war items has been revived with the 
addition of an important cotton spin- 
ning section and modern weaving sheds 
run in conjunction, plastics, pencils and 
even diesel engines. The public utility 
companies, the mining industry, the 
processing of food, and the manufac- 
ture of metalware and rubber shoes 
provide other sources of employment. 


The technician and supervisor grades 
are now being filled by an increasing 
number of local men and women. In- 
deed, the higher ranks of engineer, and 
executive are also occupied, in many 
cases, by non-expatriate personnel. In 
certain trades and professions the pro- 
cess of infiltration is slow not only be- 
cause of the conservative views of some 
employers but also because it is not 
always possible to find local employees 
who can replace the expatriate. The 
locally born engineer may lack ex- 
perience, in techniques or in respon- 
sibility, or he may lack confidence. 
But in general it can be said today 
that where he can approximate to the 
abilities of the expatriate, he will be 
given the opportunity to fill the post. 


A census of the population in Hong- 
kong has not been taken since 1931. 
An estimate of the present figure is 
2,300,000 which will include the boat 
people and a large number of refugees 
from China. Some of the latter may 
be considered as temporarily resident 
in the Colony and who will possibly 
leave if conditions in China _ should 
favor their return. The standard of 
living for most of the population is 
low. 


NOTICE 


CALDBECK, MACGREGOR & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the 
Companies’ Ordinance of 
Hong Kong) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Twenty-first Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders 
will be held at the Registered and 
Head Office of the Company, 2 
Chater Road, Hong Kong, on 
Friday, 30th April, 1954 at 12.00 
Noon :— 

To receive and consider the 
reports of the Directors and of 
the Auditors and the Statement 
of Accounts for the year ended 
31st December, 1953; to de- 
clare a Dividend and a Bonus; 
to elect Directors; to. elect 
Auditors; and to transact any 
other ordinary business of the 
Company. 

The Register of Shares of the 
Company will be closed from 24th 
April, 1954 to 30th April, 1954 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfers of 
shares will be effected. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 

MACGREGORS, LTD., 
General Managers. 


Hongkong, 19th April, 1954. 
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HONGKONG FACTORIES 
AND WORKERS 


Registered and recorded factories and work- 
shops in selected industries and manual workers 
employed therein during the quarter ended 3ist 
March, 1953. 


No. of No. of 
fac- Employees 
Industry tories Male Female Total 
MINING & 
QUARRYING 
Iron ore mining ) 
Wolfram ore mining ) 2 2,257 — 2,257 
MANUFACTURING 
Food manufacturing 
industries except 


beverage industries 204 3,535 1,675 5.210 
Manufacture of 

529 15,719 15,300 31,019 
Manufacture of foot- 

wear, other wearing 

apparel and made-up 


textile goods ...... 79 1.722 1,481 3,153. 
Manufacture of wood 
and cork, except 
manufacture of furni- 


Manufacture of furni- 


ture and fixtures ... 18 582 71 653. 


Printing, publishing 
and allied industries 294 5,102 543 5,645 
Manufacture of rubber 
‘++ 53 1,639 4,141 5,780 
Manufacture of chemi- 
cals and chemical 
77 1,210 1,661 2,871 
Manufacture of non- 
metallic products ex- 
cept products of 
petroleunt and coal . 61 1,788 283 2,071 
Basic metal  indus- 
Manufacture of metal 
products except -na- 
chinery and transport 
equipment ........ 271 7,530 3,835 11,365. 
Manufacture of ma- 
chinery, except elec- 
trical machinery .. 128 1,964 49 2,013 
Manufacture of elec- 
trical machinery, ap- 


paratus, appliances 
and supplies ...... 71 1,647 4,055 5,702 
Manufacture of trans- 
port equipment .... 31 12,111 186 12,297 


ELECTRICITY, GAS, 
WATER AND SANI- 
TARY SERVICES 


Electricity, gas and 


7 1,277 9 1,286: 
PERSONAL SERVICES | 
57 989 86 1,075. 


NEW KNUTSEN ORIENT 
LINER 


Another fast Knutsen cargo liner, 


the ms. “Ogeka’’, commissioned in 


1945 at Gotaverken, Sweden, has sailed 


from the Pacific Coast for the Orient 
and arrived in the Colony on the 25th 


April, 1954. Her name is composed of 
the initial letters of the first names 


of O. A. Knutsen’s five children, in 


this case the usual “Bakke” name being 
omitted. The “Ogeka”’ is replacing the 


“Elisabeth Bakke” which has_ been 
withdrawn from the Orient Service fo1 


overhaul in Europe, and the arrival of 


the ‘Ogeka” means that the Knutsen 


Line now have three fast vessels of’ 
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quivalent speed in this service. This 


“is another forward step in the Line’s 


policy of assuring Exporters and Im- 
porters in both Continents, a dependable 
and regular service operating on a 
fixed date schedule. This new vessel 
is equipped with the same _ superior 
frozen, reefer, ventilated and dry cargo 
facilities, as the other vessels bearing 
the name “Bakke’’, and she is 475 feet 
in length having a total bale capacity 
of about 506,919 c.ft. with a service 
speed of 17 knots. Her’ scheduled 
transit time between San _ Francisco 
and Manila is only 17 days, and she 
is under the command of Captain Per 
Valvatne, one of the Knutsen Line’s 
senior captains, who has seen service 
in all the trades in which Knut Knut- 
sen O.A:S. is interested. 


The m.s. “Ogeka” also carries twelve 
passengers who are accommodated in 
attractive single and double cabins, all 
with bathrooms attached. Local Agents 
are Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & 
Co. of Hongkong Ltd., P. & O. Building. 


TIN OF INDONESIA 


The tin-islands of Banka, Billiton 
and Singkep on the eastern coast of 
Sumatra produce the well-known tin 
‘vhich is shipped in the form of ore to 
xe Government melting-houses_ in 
iexas City and the Netherlands metal- 
lurgical works in Arnhem, to be sent 
afterwards throughout the whole world 
in the form of “pigs of tin’. Tin is 
one of the most important materials 
and is much used in the canned food- 
industry. Large dredgers for the tin- 
mining-industry deepen the ore-contain- 
ing sand from the sea and the ore is re- 
fined in these driving factories. On 
the land are the so-called open pits, 
where the ore-containing sand is spout- 
ed loose by water-canons; then the ore 
is submitted to the same working as 
on the dredger. The tin-production is 
partly carried out by the Banka- 
tin-mining, a government body and 
further by mixed works, e.g. the Billi- 
ton Company, in which the Government 
is a shareholder. 


The 1953 tin export was 47,449 tons 
as against 51,068 tons in 1952 and 
44.931 tons in 1951. The value of the 
1953 tin export was Rp. 921,000,000 
as against Rp. 981,000,000 in 1952. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
IN MALAYA 


The estimated expenditure required 
to carry out plans for the industrial 
expansion of Malaya would amount to 
$6 million (Malaya) or £700,000 dur- 
ing this year and over $1034 million or 
£1% million next year. 


The question of converting land now 
under rubber to other crops will be 
encouraged and grants are already 
being made with this object in view. 
The British Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, when’ speaking of 
these plans for industrial expansion in 
Malaya, told the House of Lords that 
the Colonial Development Corporation 
was putting capital into the introduc- 
tion of cocoa, and two new large fac- 
tories had been established with the 
assistance of overseas capital, one to 
produce margarine, edible oil, glycerine 
and soap, the other for the production 
of cement. The progress which could 
be made would depend to a large ex- 
tent on increasing electrical power. 
Considerable expansion was planned 
and the electricity authorities hoped 
to obtain £6 million new capital this 
year. It was also hoped that the In- 
ternational Bank mission now survey- 
ing the Malayan economy would sug- 
gest further methods of diversifying it. 
The’ British Government and_ the 
Federation Government were certainly 
actively pursuing a policy of develop- 
ment, Lord Munster said. 


The Federal Government had spent 
$800,000 in implementing the report in 
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1953 of the committee set up to en- 
quire into the possibilities of increas- 
ing development. Over and above the 
sums to be spent this year and next 
year, it was estimated that additional 
sums required to complete the imple- 
mentation of the report would amount 
to $2% million of capital expenditure 
together with an increase in recurrent 
expenditure of nearly $1 million a year. 
Ways and means of finding the money 
were now being studied. 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, 
27th May 1954 at 11.30 am., to 
receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 
the ordinary business of the 
Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 8th May to 27th 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 23rd April 1954. 


(Continued from Page 527) 


petition of rubber is not only in its price but also in the 
quality Malaya can produce. To compete in price, more 


chairman of the Kedah branch of the Malayan Planting 


Industries Employers Association, accused the Government 


of imposing various forms of taxation on _ rubber to in- 
crease the wages of its own employees. ‘The Government 
had done little to help the industry in its fight against 


pounds of rubber per acre at less cost must be produced. 
Regarding quality of production, Mr. Mathison said that the 
industry will commit suicide if it is not prepared to pay 
adequate sums for research. The Rubber Producers Council 
of the Federation of Malaya in its 1953 annual report esti- 
mated that during the next four or five years there will be 

world shortage of rubber and to meet this contingency, 
che Council urged the producers to replant despite financial 
difficulties. Speaking on the difficulties which rubber 
planters in Malaya have met, Mr. W. E. N. Northcote Green, 


synthetic rubber,” he said. ‘During the past year, although 
Government revenue derived from the rubber industry has 
fallen by such a marked degree, no reductions have taken 
place in the wage rates in the class of labour employed by 
the Government which may be considered the equivalent of 
labour employed on estates. It appears that the higher 
standard of living required not only in the industry but 
throughout Malaya, desirable as they may be, are more than 
this country can afford.” 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE AND COLD 
STORAGE CO., LTD. 


Extract of the annual report of the Chairman (Dr. S:; N. 
Chau) of the Company :— 

The results for 1953 were satisfactory. To be able to 
announce this after a year which has been one of difficulty 
for the trade of the Colony is evidence that we continue 
to enjoy the confidence of the public and that the affairs 
of your Company have prospered. 

The turnover for the year was a little lower than for 
1952 but the decline occurred mainly during the first half 
of the year when a somewhat cold and inclement Spring 
affected sales of certain products. The final figures for 1953 
are similar to those for 1952. The more important projects 
which we have in hand or under contemplation are extensive. 
We conduct a number of separate businesses some of which 
are expanding and all of which require us to keep abreast 
of the times by modernising and extending our plant and 
facilities. 

At Pokfulum we can now expect to operate the Farm 
until the end of 1966. There is every reason to anticipate 
that the health of the herd will continue to be maintained 
at a high level. We cannot increase its size to any great 
extent as we already have on the Farm the maximum 
number of animals that it can comfortably accommodate. 
Therefore to increase the production of fresh milk, for which 
the demand continues strong, we are concentrating to in- 
crease the yield per cow by more selective breeding. For 
this reason we have imported pedigreed Friesian and Jersey 
bulls. Nevertheless we cannot hope to produce enough fresh 
‘milk to satisfy this market entirely and, furthermore, fresh 
milk will always be somewhat expensive in view of the high 
cost of importing fodder for our stall-fed herd, a position 
which has’ become more acute since we are now not able 
to purchase feeding stuffs from China in the same quantities 
as hitherto. We have, therefore, for some time been trying 
to supplement our fresh milk with a suitable processed milk. 
It has not been easy to secure a product which meets our 
requirements but we have now succeeded in doing so. In 
connection with our plans to expand our milk business, our 
existing dairy plant is an old one which is already working 
at the limit of its capacity. It is due for replacement and 
we plan to construct a new dairy on land now available 
at our East Point property in which we shall install the 
most up-to-date, hygienic and efficient plant obtainable. This 
will include modern machinery for the manufacture of ice 
cream and frozen confections the sales of which have for 
some years been at a level which makes it very desirable 
to increase the potential production. 

Last year you were informed of our intention to erect 
a new chiller store at East Point and work on this com- 
menced in July. By February 1, 1954, the first three 
rooms were in operation and all seven rooms are now in 
service. This is a modern and efficient addition to our cold 
storage facilities. Together with some minor additions 
which we were able to arrange in the old block at East 
Point, we now have a total storage capacity at East Point 
of 1,294,652 cubic feet. This increase in our cold storage 
capacity is of great importance. During the past two years 
your Company’s stores were to a very large extent filled 
with the reserve stocks of Government and H.M. Services. 
While we are more than pleased to be able to accommodate 
these stocks the remainder of our storage capacity was pre- 
viously insufficient to cope with all the commercial storage 
offering and we were reluctantly forced on occasions to 
refuse applications for storage from our regular customers. 
Despite the patience and understanding of our friends it was 


most undesirable that this situation should be prolonged. 
With the completion of our new stores we can once more 
offer all customers our full range of freezer, chiller and 
air-conditioned storage. 

Our ice business remains satisfactory and _ sales. in 
Kowloon have justified the decision to manufacture on the 
Mainland. We plan this summer to make ice available from 
our Aberdeen property as a convenience to the fishing in- 
dustry. We have been able to commence work on the ex- 
tensions to the shop premises in Windsor House. The exist- 
ing Soda Fountain and Snack Bar on the ground floor 
will be removed making additional space available for our 
Butchery and Provisions departments and an additional area 
at the rear of the shop will be converted into a new 
restaurant to seat about 140 persons. The whole will be 
air-conditioned. 

In Kowloon we have purchased the property at 74/76/78 
Nathan Road in which our Soda Fountain and Restaurant 
are located. This property was taken over subject to an 
existing temporary mortgage. Your Directors are now con- 
sidering plans for the development of this property aimed 
at accommodation in one building our Butchery & Provisions 
shops as well as the Soda Fountain & Restaurant. 


Turning to the Accounts, the net profit for the year 
was $5,016,188. The balance remaining available for appro- 
priation is $3,665,610. 

Owing to the satisfactory position your Directors have 
felt justified in recommending a Final Dividend of $1.70 
per share, less tax, which, together with the Interim Dividen. 
of $1.00 per share, less tax, declared payable on September 
30 last, maintains the same rate of Dividend for 1953 as 
for the previous year. As we have a heavy programme of 
expansion and modernisation ahead of us your Directors 
consider it prudent to recommend the transfer of $750,000 
to General Reserve. I expect to be able to give you on 
April 30 an indication of the trend of business for the first 
quarter of 1954. 

In the Balance Sheet you.will note an increase of 
$1,222,337 in the value of Fixed Assets after deducting De- 
preciation. This is accounted for by the purchase at the 
end of 1953 of the property situated at 74/76/78 Nathan 
Road, Kowloon, by part of the cost of erecting and equip- 
ping the new chiller store on M.L.231 at East Point, by the 
purchase from Hongkong Government, as extensions to our 
Inland Lots Nos. 563 and 748, of part of the roadway front- 
ing our East Point Cold Stores in Great George Street and 
by the balance of the cost of erecting the Ice Plant on 
Kowloon Marine Lot No. 72 which commenced operating in 
March 1953. 

The value of stocks has declined by $1,170,317 which is 
due to planned reductions in stocks of frozen foods, im- 
ported dairy produce, and tinned and packaged provisions. 
This has been made possible by the regularity and reliability 
of shipping schedules from Europe and Australia during the 
year under review. 

Debtors and Debit Balances stand at $2,389,011 which is 
one million dollars less than the corresponding figure at the 
end of 1952. In December of that year we had made cer- 
tain substantial credit sales which had not been paid for 
at the end of that month. Bad Debts written off were 
$26,388. More than two-thirds of this sum is represented 
by the net amount lost to the Company owing to a bank- 
ruptcy. The Bad Debts Reserve of $60,000 is ample to 
cover debts outstanding at December 31, 1953. 


The book value of Investments is down by $100,000 
owing to the redemption of the Company’s holding 0” 
$100,000 Hongkong Government 4% Conversion Loa. 
1933/53. The increase of nearly one and a half million 
dollars in the Company’s Cash and Bank Balances reflects 
in part the drop in stocks held and in Debtors’ Balances. 
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espite the rise in Bank Balances there has been a net de- 
cease in the Working Capital of the Company as repre- 
sented by the excess of current assets over current liabilities. 
This is due to the fact that the Company has met out of its 
liquid financial resources in one calendar year the full Divi- 
dend for the year 1952 as well as the Interim Dividend paid 
in respect of 1953. 


A bonus of $118,000 to those members of the Staff 
who did not receive a Chinese New Year bonus is proposed. 


Your Directors have been giving much thought to the 
questions of medical benefits and low cost housing. Al- 
though it does not come into a review of the year 1953 
this is an appropriate time to report that commencing on 
February 15, 1954, the Company extended medical treatment 
to the wives and dependent children of all Grade II Clerical 
Staff and Labourers. Both dependents and employees are 
being treated at a polyclinic where they have available the 
services of a panel of doctors comprising specialists in all 
fields of medicine. This treatment is free to employees 
while dependents pay a nominal fee per visit. Many of the 
doctors concerned are giving part of their services on a 
charitable basis. 


As to low cost housing, you will have seen the recent 
announcement by Government of legislation to establish a 
statutory Housing Authority. Your Directors already ap- 
proached Government on this subject during the latter part 
of 1953 and are now awaiting a reply to certain suggestions 
then made. While the Company can only afford to spend 
limited sums on housing schemes we should play some part 
in such of the eventual projects as may suit our particular 
circumstances. 


(Continued from page 537) 


Stamp Duty Ordinance dealing with the stamping of re- 
In the first place, those firms who adopted the system 
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of issuing temporary receipts, through bill collecting shroffs, 
were informed that both the temporary receipt and _ the 
official receipt issued later must bear the normal l5cts. stamp 
when the sum involved amounted to over $20. Some mem- 
bers felt strongly on this subject and asked the Committee 
to take it up with Government but after consideration it 
was agreed to advise Government that, although members 
considered it wrong in principle that stamp duty should be 
paid twice on the same transaction, i.e. the issuing of a 
receipt for one payment, it was accepted that where a mer- 
chant, for his own convenience, issued two documents, both 
equally valid as acknowledgment of monies paid, then stamp 
duty should be paid on each. 


On the second point submitted by members, however, 
the Committee agreed to take issue with Government. This 
concerned the inclusion by the Collector of Stamp Duty 
within the definition of a “‘receipt’’ even the cash memoranda 
used by retail stores in the recording of cash sales, which 
was felt by the Committee to be an undue extension of 
the definition which had never been intended by those who 
orig nally framed the Ordinance. 


These two opinions of the Committee were submitted to 
Government in a letter dated 8th July and eventually, during 
November, the Chamber was informed that the cash 
memoranda question had been referred to the Colonial Office 
regarding the practice adopted in the United Kingdom in 
similar circumstances. The Chamber was informed that the 
Government practice would be that where a voucher, given 
on the occasion of a cash sale, was intended primarily as a 
link in the accounting system of the organization which 
gave it, the voucher would not be liable to receipt stamp 
duty, provided that it contained no words signifying or im- 
perting the payment of money and this ruling was com- 
municated to members in the Bulletin issued in  mid- 
December. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Cable address: 


WHEELOCK HONG KONG ‘ 
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Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1952 AND 1953 


Textile 
Food and 
Total & textile Raw silk Cotton yarn Rayon filament 
Exports beverage Fish Tea fabrics | yarn 
million million million 1000 million million 1000 million 1000 million 1000 million 
yen yen yen lbs yen yen Ibs yen lbs yen lbs yen 
A eee se 458,243 35,786 16,397 21,676 2,530 150,436 9,573 15,710 29,550 10,227 13,160 3,390 
ae ee 458,810 47,302 21,854 29,234 3,160 164,200 8,448 15,418 21,193 5,728 16,251 3,637 
Chemi- Non- 
cals metallic 
Rayon filament Spun rayon and mineral 
Spun rayon Cotton fabrics Silk fabrics abrics fabrics chem ical & metal 
yarn products products 
1000 million 1000 million 1000 million 1000 million 1000 million million million 
lbs yen sq/yd yen sa/yd yen sq/yd yen sa/yd yen yen yen 
1952 18,690 4,300 « 762,026 64,940 31,428 4,540 207,228 15,814 93,435 7,670 14,354 20,701 
1953 21,824 4,675 914,010 64,503 17,894 3,131 228,432 15,591 144,876 10,521 22,418 20,793 
Metal Non- Metal Textile 
Cement Ceramics & metal Iron ore ferrous products Machinery machine Sewing machine 
products metal ore & parts 
million million million million million million million million million 
tons yen yen yen tons yen yen yen yen yen No. yen 
1952 798,393 6,392 10,491 122,634 1,633,132 94,728 15,291 12,615 39,636 7,666 881,575 7,087 
1953 795,324 6,126 10,197 67,014 843,471 50,092 6,154 10,756 67,937 5,952 818,350 7,325 
Ships Others Total Food & 
imports beverage Rice Barley Wheat 
million million million million million million million 
No. yen yen yen yen tons yen tons yen tons yen 
re 414 3,937 74,822 730,352 222,384 978,521 66,368 945,775, 30,383 1,661,788 56,180 
296 34,465 69,146 867,474 225,058 1,079,076 77,310 705,931 21,902 1,786,500 50,053 
Textile Metallic 
Sugar materials Rayon pulp Wool Raw cotton Hemp minerals 
million million million 1000 million 1000 million million million 
tons yen yen tons yen lbs yen Ibs yen yen yen 
Ear 792,923 40,192 220,170 49,557 5,385 142,960 45,045 1,000,388 154,894 8,077 52,328 
RS ae hee 1,094,311 43,728 245,757 . 81,980 6,022 183,244 64,448 1,305,441 142,739 8,760 62,406 
Non- Non- Phos- Mineral Other 
Iron ore ferrous metallic phate Salt fuel Coal Petroleum raw 
metal ore  nmiinerals rocks materials 
million million million million million million million million million 
tons yen yen ven yen yen yen tons yen tons yen yen 
1952 .. 4,768,139 33,301 7,559 25,714 8,682 8,724 84,304 3,355,366 30,114 5,575,773 50,784 49,772 
1953 4,290,039 22,060 8,596 24,887 6,442 4,664 103,973 4,920,764 32,329 9,145,301 69,149 82,462 
Pharmaceuticals 
and Machinery Motor-cars Ships Others 
Hides & skins Soy-beans Crude rubber chemicals (chassis) 
million million million million million million million million 
tons yen tons yen tons yen yen yen No. yen yen yen 
1952 33,840 6,798 167,038 8,063 67,164 16,451 15,932 32,569 16,988 7,713 5,432 27,1. 
1953 59,022 11,030 448,407 20,029 91,093 16,579 24,900 57,870 25,926 12,784 4,745, 40,203 
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CALCUTTA 


EXECUTORS 
AND 
TRUSTEES 
In less than 14 hours you can now fly to 
Calcutta from Hong Kong by 
C oO L Oo N y C.P.A. service. 
AND THE You are assured of fast, comfortable journeys 
in 4 engined ‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed 
F A R E A S T by British pilots who have travelled more 


than 40,000,000 passenger miles. 


OO 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED standards of comfort, efficiency 


The Trust Corporation of | And To RANGOON, BANGKOK, SINGAPORE, 


The reduced administrative costs of a 
regional airline enable Cathay Pacific Airways 
to offer reduced fares without detriment to 


SAIGON, HAIPHONG, HANOI, MANILA, 


bins JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, LABUAN. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION : a 


| Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
| BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist agents. 


W.R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS' REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING INSURANCE 


CABLES 
LOXLEY-HONGKONG 
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GA<=312 


BALI 


land of music, song and dance 
only a few hours flying from Manila 
by 


GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


Weekly Service 
MANILA-DJAKARTA v.v. 


For further information please apply to: 


MANILA: 
Messrs. Philippine Air Lines 
M.R.S. Building/Plaza Cervantes 


HONGKONG TOKYO: 
Philippine Air Lines 


BANGEOEK : 
Thai Airways Company Ltd. 


INDONES/AN A/RWAYS 


~ 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 
TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 
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LTD. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


HONG KONG Importers and Exporters, 


Tea and General Merchants, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


( ) 


Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 


BRANCHES: | Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO NEW YORK Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
tN AGOYA COLOMBO Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

- The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Africa) Neireti, THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Litd., Vancouver 


| 
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Fly Pan American... get the 
priceless advantage of 


More Experience 


| These Clipper Captains are typical 
of the veteran pilots who fly you 

Managed by 

A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 

General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., ~ 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & #§ 
PANAMA 
M.V. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... ... May 2 
M.V. “CHRISTINE MAERSK” .... .... 
M.V. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... .... June 2 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “ELSE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... May 3 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” May 25 — Bene. 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


Captain KENNETH V. BEER has 
flown 24 years for Pan American 
—has 20,000 pilot hours and is 
PAA’s senior captain in the Pa- _ 
cific Division. He was the 26th ( , 
pilot to join Pan American. e 


Captain HARRY L. TURNER during 
his 23 years with Pan American 
has flown everything from early 
Sikorsky amphibians and Martin 
Flying Boats to giant double- 


M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... May a 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” 


~ 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... May 22 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ... _.. .... June 24 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” __ ... May 17 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subjeat to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


been flying 26 years, the last 20 
with Pan American, during which 
he pioneered the air routes in 
Alaska. He has flown nearly every 
type commercial aircraft. 


Captain GENE A. MEYRING ha; 


Captain 

has flown a total of 17,000 pilot 
hours during his distinguished 
career. He joined Pan American 
in 1932 and has piloted the Clip- 
pers to many Pacific records. 


For reservations to the U.S.A. call your Travel Agent or Alexandra House, 
Phone 37031, Heng Keng . Peminsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. | 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pan American World Air: says, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with 
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